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FARM NOTES. 














The cold rains of the past week are 
a reminder that winter is approaching, 
and that any work intended to be fin- 
ished should be pushed to completion 
at once. The careful farmer will see 
that his life stock, his crops and his 
tools are properly sheltered from the 
weather, and everything done that is 
possible to make the work on the farm 
light and pleasant during the winter 
months. It is wonderful how much 
time and vexation of spirit can be 
saved by a little forethought, both in- 
side and outside the farm home. 

One great requisite is an ample sup- 
ply of good water in the house and 
for the live stock. It is an absolute 
necessity, and in the case of live stock 
means the difference between profit 


and loss. Each farmer must settle for 
ulliself the best wiedUS at his cul 


mand to provide this essential, for 
nearly every one is differently situated, 
and must avail himself of that method 
which he finds best adapted to his sur- 
roundings. If he depends upon wells 
for his water supply, then the wind- 
mill is an essential factor. With it and 
a never-failing weli and a simple ar- 
rangement of iron pipes, the water 
supply can be made as secure during 
the winter as the summer months, The 
great point is te prevent freezing, and 
for this purpose nothing is better than 
covering of a few feet of earth. In 
this city water pipes are regarded as 
safe from frost when three feet be- 
low the surface of the ground; but 
this can be made certain by covering 
the earth over the pipes with some 
strawy manure, held in place by a 
few boards or poles. 

If feeding or dairying operations are 
to be carried on during the winter, and 
either one or both should be, then prop- 
er arrangements should be made to 
care for the animals. The coarse fod- 
der should be placed so as to be han- 
dled with as little labor as possible. 
Then the feed-cutter should be looked 
over to see if it is in proper shape. 
The barns and stables looked over, and 
new battens placed over the cracks 
so as to stop drafts. We do not like 
warm barns or stables. They should, 
however, be dry and well ventilated, 
so that the animals will be comforta- 
ble, and yet not so warm as to cause 
them to be chilled when allowed to go 
out doors. We think this is one great 
cause of lung troubles in dairy and 
pure. bred stock. The animals are 


kept so warm in their stables as to 
cause them to perspire, and when they 
are exposed to the weather a short 
time, become chilled, and “catch cold.” 
This means pneumonia, or in the case 
of dairy cows, perhaps garget. In the 
case of sheep, 


nature supplies them 





with a most efficient protection against 
the cold. Ali they require is a shelter 
from the cold winds and rains, and 
plenty of pure air. They should never 
be kept too warm, especially if a 
breeding flock. While being fed for 
market they should be kept closer, as 
it means quicker fattening and lighter 
consumption of food to keep up the 
animal heat. 

The same rule will apply to hogs. 
There is no animal on the farm which 
suffers more from lack of proper care 
than the hog, Cleanliness and com- 
fort with him means health and quick 
growth. If neglected, disease and 
death quickly robs the business of all 
profit. See that your hogs have a dry, 
comfortable place to sleep, are fed 
regularly, and have plenty of good wa- 
ter to drink. They will pay well for 
any extra care given them. 

Winter on the farm in this State 











he is right. Such farming does not 
pay, and never will. What he produces 
in the summer he consumes in the 
winter, and he starts out the next 
spring as poor as ever, and his soil in 
worse condition each succeeding sea- 
son. The winter season is the provi- 
dent farmer’s opportunity, and his suc- 
cess comes from improving it to the 
utmost extent. 


R. G. 
—_—_—_——oe————— 


For The Michigan Farmer, 
BARNS AND BARNS, 





The other barn that appeared in 
The Farmer of March 13 was a self- 
supporting roof and the hay fork or 
track could not be placed to within 
four feet of the top of the rafters. 

This one is not self-supporting, but 
the track can be put clear to the top. 
I have built a great many barns in my 
time, but in my time of barn building 
in this part of the country, large tim- 
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should be the money-making season. 
It is true crops cannot be grown for 
market; but if the crops harvested 
during the season are turned into but- 
ter, pork, beef, mutton, wool, eggs and 
poultry during the winter, the revenue 
of the farm will be a continuous one, 
and not confined to the summer and 
fall months. Hay, corn-fodder, oats, 
corn and roots will always bring a 
better price when- manufactured into 
the products mentioned above than if 
marketed direct. A pound of butter 
or wool takes but little off the farm, 
and while it is being manufactured 
the fertility of the farm is being kept 
up or increased. The farmer who 
stops work when winter approaches, 
and only starts again when spring ap- 
pears, cannot expect to improve his 
position in the community, or keep his 
soil in a condition to grow good crops. 
He deteriorates with his soil, and after 





a few years’ trial declares emphatical- 


INSIDE BENT OF BARN. 


bers were used with short braces, it 
taking about 75 short braces to an 
ordinary sized barn. 

In this style of frame, where 2x6 er 
2x8 are used, no short braces are used. 
The purlin posts answer for braces 
themselves, which makes one of the 
best braced barns that can be made. 

Of course a few short braces will 
have to be used under the purlin plates 
to keep them from sagging. 

This represents an inside bent, and 
can be changed to fit any requirement 
as to doors. The main beam A may 
or may not reach clear across as indi- 
cated by the dotted lines. 

There may be girts placed at BB if 
thought necessary. C is the place to 
hitch the hay fork. The roof boards 
will keep from pulling sidewise. The 
rafters should be 2x6. I have my fork 
hitched in this way to such sized 
rafters and they stand all our team 
has ever had to pull up, which, some- 


This large beam A could be dis- 
pensed with if it were not for scaffold 
overhead. The girt D is 8 feet above 
barn floor and indicates the hight of 
horse stable. Another one on the ep- 
posite side of the barn floer can be 
temporarily put in so as to lower the 
scaffold. 

We have our barn fixed in this way, 
and find it very convenient in stering 
away straw or cern fodder. 

Bear in mind that in plank frames 
any length timbers can be used, but it 
is less work if main posts can be full 
length, Cut as many as you can that 
long. 

Gratiot Co., Mich. I. N. COWBREY. 

tli ican 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
TILLAGE IS MANURE. 





Mr. Cowdrey and yourself request 
the advice of any one as to what best 
to do with a twenty-four-acre clover 
field intended for corn next year, soil 
clay loam with a heavy growth of sec- 
ond-crop clover on the same, but not 
fit for seed. Which will be the better 
way, to fall plow, early spring plow, or 
plow up close to planting? 

Most farmers would use that field 
for pasture this fall and get a large 
profit one year in advance of the corn 
crop. You hope a score of nidre of 
farmers will reply, giving their rea- 
sons therefor. 

I am not a score or more, but have 
farmed it over three score and have 
made some observations and I advise 
that the field (or a portion of it for ex- 
periment) be early fall plowed when 
the ground is not wet, and cultivated 
thoroughly immediately thereafter, and 
again as late as you can before freez- 
ing up. 

Cultivate the first dry time in spring 
and twice or more after that, the last 
time just before planting. The ground 
will then be comparatively free from 
weeds and the seed bed fine and mel- 
low. 

Be careful not to plant the corn too 
deep on this mellow soil and stunt it 
before it comes up. The vegetable 
matter turned under will slowly de- 
compose during the intervening time 
between plowing and planting, and fur- 
nish plant food for the corn on the 
start and all through the season in- 
stead of only the latter part of the 
season, if turned under just before 
planting. 

The frequent cultivation has liber- 
ated plant food locked up in the soil 
and made it available, and the fresh 
soil frequently exposed to the atmos- 
phere has gathered nitrogen almost 
equal to that in the clover turned 
under. 

See what Prof. Kedzie says in Bul- 
letin No. 145, page 9: “A large amount 
of active nitrogen in the form of 
nitrates is yearly formed in every well 
cultivated field, and this is the cheap- 
est way of securing this costly element 
of plant growth. The raising of legu- 








ly that “farming does not pay.” And 


times, were very large loads. 


minous crops, like the clovers, is the 
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mext cheapest way of securing a 
supply.” 

We depend too much on clover and 
too little on tillage. “Tillage is ma- 
nure.” Paint this motto in big letters 
on both-sides of a sign board, and nail 
it to a tall post so it can be seen from 
all parts of the twenty-four-acre field 
and the rest of the farm. 

‘Tell your hired help to look at it 
often, and look at it yourself occa- 
sionally, and smile at the thought that 
the motto if strictly adhered to will 
give you a big crop of corn, better 
than that raised with fertilizers with- 
out extra tillage. You need not fear 
from drouth next season if the field 
is treated as suggested. If cultivated 
oftener so much the better. 

The land should be so plowed and 
furrowed that no stagnant water 
stands on the ground in winter and 
spring. Experiment with the field and 
report which treatment gives best ré- 
sults and most profit for labor be- 
stowed. 


Kent Co., Mich. 
(We are glad to have friend Bailey 


stand by us in the oft-repeated state- 
ment, that “Tillage is manure.” There 


is an immense amount of fertility 
locked up in the many large, hard 
lumps of dirt we have seen in so many 
wheat fields this fall. Millions of tiny 
rootlets will vainly endeavor to pene- 
trate these lumps in search of more 
plant food, and the resultant yield of 
grain next harvest time will be that 
much shortened thereby.—Ed.) 


8. 8. BAILEY. 





For. the Michigan Farmer. 
SEASONED OR UNSEASONED 
POSTS. 





It seems that there is one individual, 
E. P. Kelsey, and he is the first one 
that I ever knew, to advocate that a 
green post would last longer in the 
ground than one that was seasoned. 
Perhaps in the land of perpetual snow 
and frost, where the ground never 
thaws, it would make but little or no 
difference whether a post was season- 
ed or not. 

But in our climate and that of Mich- 
igan, where the sun shines and the 
snow melts, experience has demon- 
strated to us as well as to all that 
have ever used posts, and no small 
portion of fence throughout this sec- 
tion is fence that requires posts for 
\ts construction, that seasoned posts 
tre by far the most durable. Indeed, 
put a short time since, I heard one 
of our oldest and most successful 
iatmers say that he would not have 
zreen posts put in the ground under 
any circumstances. He said that his 
experience had been that an unsea- 
soned post would not last half as long 
as one that had been seasoned. 

I do not dispute but that Friend 
Kelsey has the hitching posts to which 
he referred. in his article, which were 
put in the ground in 1857, or forty 
years ago. While that is a long life 
for a green post, I notice he says that 
they were cut in the spring. You will 
remember that my former article ad- 
vocating cutting timber before the sap 
raised in the spring? So far, so good. 
But is forty years a long life for a 
post? Yes, for an unseasoned one it 
is remarkable. I will venture to say 
that among the tens of thousands of 
readers of The Michigan Farmer that 
ten persons cannot be found who have 
had green posts to last for forly years 
in the ground. 

The average life, or days of useful- 
ness, of a well-seasoned post is rath- 
er difficult to come at, from the fact 
that they last so long that the man 
who set them has either died or for- 
gotten when they were set. Yet au- 
thenticated instances are on record 
where they have lasted ninety years. 
Southern Ohio was first occupied by 
white men in 1791. A fence built by 


* one of the -French settlers, 30 years 


later, is still good, that is, so far as 
posts are concerned. ; 

Common sense, without any science 
whatever, should be suflicient to re- 
veal to any person the not deep hid- 
den secret that seasoned posts will last 
longer than unseasoned ones. Why? Be- 
cause, first, a green post is much more 
Hable to be attacked by worms, etc. 
Second, a green post will much more 
readily. succumb to decay than one 
seasoned, which in a manner is water- 
proof. A green post saturated with its 
Own sap cannot be expected to last 
with one that is seasoned, dry, firm 
and compact. A post -that has been 
made from a dead tree will not last 
very long, for it has already lived out 
its usefulness and decay has begun. 

To be absoluutely certain that all 


had had the same experience with 
posts I took the trouble to ask ten 
farmers their experience with season- 
ed and unseasoned posts. To a man 
they had found the seasoned ones to 
last much the longest. They ridicul- 
ed the idea of a green post lasting the 


longest. 
ARTHUR R. HARDING. 
Gallia Co., Ohio. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
CALL A HALT. 





As one looks over the field of agri- 
cultural implement manufactory to- 
day he can scarce help being impress- 
ed with the large number of so-called 
combined machines being offered to 
the public and we are sure that should 
he be experienced in the use of farm 
machinery he will feel like calling a 
halt. We are firmly of the opinion that 
this craze of combination is being car- 
ried to too great limit, and that it sa- 
vors much of the “general purpose” 
idea which has resulted in so much 
loss to the farmers of this country. 

We believe in special purpose ani- 
mals and machines. A horse cannot be 
so bred that he may trot in 2:10 or bet- 
ter and at the same time have the 
weight and temperament that fits him 
for the heavy team work of the plow. 
A cow cannot be so bred that she may 
make 14 pounds or more of butter per 
week and mother calves that will 
weigh out 1,600 pounds at three years 
old for beef purposes. The combined 
mower and reaper cannot be a com- 
plete success at both ends. If it is a 
successful reaper it must be a too 
heavy, clumsy and indifferent failure 
as a grass cutter. The combined gar- 
den drill and wheel hoe is neither a 
success as a hoe or drill, while the 
specially designed hoes and drills are 
highly successful and valuable. Com- 
bined fodder cutters and shredders 
cannot produce the best results, for the 
machine that cuts well cannot shred 
equally well, as the two operations re- 
quire a different speeding of the ma- 
chine. Nature does not produce com- 
binations, unless indeed we count the 
“Jack of all trades,” and we all know 
him to be a miserable failure. We are 
against combination and in favor of 
special purpose men, animals and 
things. If you want a trotting horse 
buy one especially bred for that pur- 
pose; we say the same of a draft horse. 
If you want a cow for dairy purposes 
buy a dairy bred cow, and the same 
with the beef cow. If you want a 
mower buy a mower and not a com- 
bined machine. Set your face against 
combination and buy or demand only 
special purpose machines and you will 
secure most satisfactory and lasting 


results. 
A. G. 





An Improvement in Feed Cutters and 
Shredders. 

We show here the working parts of the Wolverine 

machine, which is the most simvle and effective 

machine for both cutting and shredding corn fod- 

der, hay, straw, and all other kinds of coarse feed. 





CUT No. 1. 
Cut No. 1 shows the workinz part of the machine. 
We call special attention to the new sliding cone 
gear which drives the lower feed roller by means of 
which the length of cut may be changed instantly. 
It also shows the stop lever with which the 
machine is thrown out of gear. 








CUT No. 3. 


CUT NO. 2. 

Cut No. 2 shows the knife head. The knives are 
set spiral so as to make a downward sheer cut 
thus making the machine very light running. 

Cut No. 3 shows the new shredder head. This 
consists of a number of steel saws placed on a 
steel shaft at proper distances apart in a slanting 
position so that no fodder can pass through with- 
out being completely shredded. 

The knife head and shredder head as described 
above are interchangeable. 

The book issued by Marvin Smith Co., 64-66 
South Clinton St., Chicago, Ill., nicely illustrates 
the Wolverine machine and gives much valuable 
information regarding cutting and shredding fod- 
der. Sent free,and every man who has any stock 
o feed should send and get it. 





FORECASTS OF FROST. 


BY DR. R. C. KEDZIE.’ 
(Concluded.) 

But it is not alone by preventing the 
escape of radiant heat that water 
vapor shields from excessive cold. 
When air containing watery vapor is 
cooled down by successive degrees, it 
will finally reach a temperature of ex- 
act saturation, or the dew point, when 
the air holds in vaporous form all the 
water it can hold at that temperature, 
and if cooled to a lower degree, water 
will be deposited as liquid drops (dew) 
if above frost-point, or as hoar frost 
if below frcst-point. If the dew-point 
is far below frost-point, there may be 
no white frost, the freezing taking 
place above the temperature of dew- 
point, and “black-frost” is the conse- 
quence. 

The temperature of dew-point there- 
fore affords a valuable means of deter- 
mining the danger of frost at any time 
during the growing season. The 
method of finding the temperature of 
dew-point is simple, and the means not 
expensive. It takes only a short time, 
as any person with suitable apparatus 
can make the determination in ten 
minutes. 

THE SLING PSYCHROMETER. 
This is a formidable name, but 4 
simple instrument. It consists essen- 
tially of two thermometers, the bulb 
of one being left naked and kept dry, 
the bulb of the other being covered 
with a thin layer of cloth which is 
kept wet (“wet bulb”) during the time 
of an observation. By placing these 
“dry bulb” and “wet bulb” ther- 
mometers side by side and comparing 
their readings we may determine the 
amount of cold produced by evapora- 
tion and thus measure the relative 
dryness of the air. If there is no 
evaporation the two thermometers will 
show the same temperature, but any 
evaporation will produce cold, and the 
more rapid the evaporation the greater 
the reduction of temperature. The 
dryer the air the more rapid the evap- 
oration and the greater the cold 
caused by evaporation. The psy- 
chrometer, or the “wet and dry bulb 
thermometers,” afford the means for 
determining the amount of moisture in 
the air, and the temperature of com- 
plete saturation or dew-point, by meas- 
uring the reduction of temperature by 
evaporation. 
If the farmer is forewarned of the 
approach of a still frost, he may do 
something to avert the calamity, The 
conservative influence of watery vapor 
is the most hopeful means of protec- 
tion, and sometimes trivial causes of 
this class will produce surprising re- 
sults. The old plan of “a tub of water 
under the fruit tree, and a rope reach- 
ing from the tub into the branches, 
may serve a useful purpose. The 
evaporation from the water in the tub 
and of the water carried up by capil- 
lary action in the rope may spread 
the protecting folds of the water 
blanket over the tree. Such appliances 
while of some use for a small garden 
would be futile for a farm. 
If the hoed crops of the farm are 
cultivated with reference to securing a 
constant supply of moisture in the up- 
per soil—to draw by capillary action 
of the soil upon the reservoir of water 
in the subsoil, and at the same time 
keep the surface soil in such condition 
as to prevent the too rapid dissipation 
of soil moisture—the fields may be 
saved from frost by a covering as im- 
palpable as air but as effectual as 
eider-down. Here is a conservatism of 
highest importance for both farmer 
and fruit grower. 

DRY AND FROSTY AIR. 

On the night of September 16, 18638, 
the Indian corn in Michigan was al- 
most entirely killed by frost, only a 
few fields along the banks of rivers or 
the borders of lakes being spared. In 
these fields the corn stalks the next 
morning were dripping with dew. The 
evaporation from river or lake during 
this dry time (only one-eighth inch of 
rain in two weeks) had moistened the 
air in the vicinity and staved off the 
frost. Away from bodies of water 
the air was very dry and the dew-point 
low. At the Agricultural College the 
temperature in the open air at 2 p. m. 
September 16, was 54° F., the wet bulb 
marked 44°, and the’ temperature of 
dew-point was 31° F. During the 
night the temperature sank to 24° F. 
and a “black frost” was the result. 
If the air over the whole State had 
been as moist as it was along those 
rivers and lakes, a heavy dew would 
have fallen everywhere, and the corn 
crop been spared. 

This it.munity from frost afforded 
by a moist atmosphere is a matter of 





great importance, I once read in a 


newspaper of the experience of a 
farmer who feared a frost on his grow- 
ing corn, and who cultivated the field, 
stirring up a moister soil, and thus 
promoting evaporation, with this re- 
sult, a heavy dew and a rescued crop, 
while neighboring fields of corn were 
cut by frost. 

Ten years ago some beautiful beds 
of coleus were near my house. Early 
in October there were threatenings of 
frost. Every evening the beds were 
thoroughly wet down with cold water, 
and the tender coleus plants escaped 
frost while other plants near by were 
killed. At this time I found my neigh- 
bor one evening putting blankets over 
his grape vine to save the fruit from 
frost. I advised him to take away 
his woolen blankets and put on the 
water blanket by a thorough drench- 
ing with water. This was done and 
the grapes saved. 

This use of water to guard tender 
plants from frost has frequently been 
used at the College, and generally with 
good results. Strawberries and grapes 
in blossom may be saved in this way 
and with little trouble, if a good supply 
of water and a sprinkling hose are 
available. The quick-witted farmer or 
gardener will find many ways of using 
water for this purpose. With irriga- 
tion we might defy frost during the 
growing season. 

When water is not available for 
such purpose, advantage may be taken 
of fire to ward off frosts; not by the 
hope of warming the body of air over 
a field, but forming a canopy of smoke 
over the field to prevent the escape of 
heat by radiation from the ground. In 
France the vineyards at the time of 
blossoming of the grape vines are often 
preserved in this way. Any material 
that will form a dense smoke, like 
coal tar, is preferred for this purpose. 
A smudge is better than a bright fire 
because it makes more smoke. 

When we consider that difficulties 
surround the farm and the orchard, 
we see that the farmer often has to 
go through fire and through water to 
secure full success. All honor to the 
— with which he meets them 
all. 





When writing to advertisers please state 
that you saw their advertisement in the 
Michigan Farmer. 


A Debilitated Condition 


System Toned Up and Strengthened 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


**T was in a debilitated condition and be- 
gan taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It did 
me so much good thatI kept on and it 
strengthened and toned up my system. I 
gladly recommend it to others.’”? Henry C. 
Brupy, Sardis, Ohio. 


9 s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the best—The One True Blood Purifier. 

Hood’s Pills cure sick headache. 25 cents. 
“@E SEE THAT HOOK? 
WITH THE 
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ee ange stom DEHORNER 


or kind of horn without crushing. No other de 
% horner will do this. Catalogue free. — 


EGSTER & DICKINSON, Christina, Pa, 





= cucecoce 
# For a knife that will cut a horn without 
# Crushing, because it cuts from four 
> —————sides at once get-——————-— 


»THE KEYSTONE 
7==DEHORNER= 


Fully 


It is humane, rapid and durable. 

warranted. HIGHEST AWARD AT WORLD'S 
j Farr. Descriptive circulars FREE. 
leesececocovecece-sooe 
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HE EUREKA 


T 
DEHORNING CLIPPER 


has shortest leverage, greatest 
\ power, the only reciprocating 
b knives, smoothest cut, will not 
= crush horns, knives cannot inter- 
™ lock, interchangeable parts. Su- 
perior to all otters. Fully 
guaranteed. Catalog free. 
The Eureka Dehorning 
‘ Clipper Co., Ltd. 
South Lyon, Mich., U.S. A. 


LUMBER 


to sell direct to the Farmer or Contractor. 
Long Barn Timbers, Barn Siding, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Lath and Shingles, 


Write fer prices. 


C. S. BLISS & CO., Saginaw Mich. 


econd Hand Materia 


if every description; aiso New Material procured from sheriff, 
assignee and receiver's sales. Barbed wire, smooth wire, Nails, 
Iron Roofing. Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Hose, Lum- 
ver, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 















asual prices. {@ Catalogue FREE on application. 
Chicago Housewrecking Co., 85th and pa Streets, Chicage. 
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CHICAGO FAT STOCK SHOW. 





(By our Special Reporter.) 
CATTLE, 

Now that the years of depression 
seem to have passed among stock 
breeders, it is not strange when the 
great Horse Show of ’97 hung up lib- 
eral premiums for fat cattle in the 
various classes, that there should come 
forward from the many prominent 
breeders and feeders in the different 


parts of the country some of the very 
best specimens of the black “‘doddies,” 
the white faces, the majestic red, 
white and roans among the different 
bunches that were being prepared for 
the great holiday trade. The remark 
that “there is not a single second-rate 
animal in the show,” which has been 
so frequently heard among the critics, 
conveys a fair idea of the quality of 
the stock shown. When we notice that 
the different breeds are about equally 
represented as to numbers, we can 
only conclude that no matter what the 
result of the different contests may be, 
each of the beef breeds will still have 
its fond admirers and close adherents. 

In all, there were 135 head shown. 
In the different individual classes, Mr. 
John Goslin, of Missouri, acted as 
judge, and passed upon them without 
exciting any great degree of criticism. 
In the Shorthorn class we notice the 
familiar names of Abe Renick, of Ken- 
tucky; Col. and C. C. Judy, of Tallulu, 
Ill, who were contending with J, R. 
Peak & Son, of Winchester, Ill. 

In the class of steer or spayed heifer 
over two years old, J. R. Peak & Son 
were given first and Abe Renick sec- 
ond. In the one-year-old the same or- 
der was followed, Peak & Son first, 
Renick second. But under one year, 
the calf shown by Renick was con- 
sidered of the best style and finish, 
and awarded first, while Peak & Son 
took second place. 

In the Hereford class, Mr. W. 8. 
Vanatta & Son, of Fowler, Ind., were 
the only exhibitors, and given all they 
called for. 

Mr. J. R. Pierce, Creston, Ill., was 
given first, second and third in the 
various classes, he also being the only 
exhibitor. 

In the grades and crosses for two- 
year-olds, Abe Renick & Son carried 
away first, J. W. Judy & Son second, 
J. R. Peak & Son third. For one-year- 
olds, Renick again took first, Judy sec- 
ond and Peak third. Under one year 
a new contestant, Escher & Son, of 
Bonta, Ia., came forward and captured 
first, Renick set back to second and 
Peak third. 

In all breeds and grades by ages for 
two-year-olds, W. S. Vanatta won, 
while for one year and under one year 
J. R. Pierce & Son were the winners. 

For the best in the show, W. 8. 
Vanatta was the winner, with the 
grand two-year-old Hereford steer, 
Jack. This decision won great ap- 
plause from the admirers of the white 
faces. 

For Shorthorn herd, to consist of a 
two-year-old, a one-year-old, and one 
under a year, Peak & Son were ac- 
eorded the blue ribbon. For Here- 
fords, same age, the prize went to W. 
S. Vanatta; and for Aberdeen Angus 
herd, J. R. Pierce & Son were award- 
ed the prize. 

Sweepstakes herd prize went to R. 
B. Pierce, placing the black doddies 
in the lead of all other breeds, 

When the special prize contest came 
for the $500 offered by Clay, Robinson 
& Co., in two prizes, $300 first and 
$200 second, for lots of fifteen of the 
different breeds, there was much in- 
terest manifested, and crowds of 
anxious on-lookers followed the com- 
mittee, Mr. W. Leavitt, buyer for 
Swift & Co.; W. H. Thompson, buyer 
for Hammond, and Mr. L. B. Dowd, 
acted as judges. There were two lots 
of Shorthorns, two of Herefords, and 
three of the Angus contesting. After 
viewing and reviewing the lots for a 
long period of time, the first fell to 
L. N. Kerrick, of Bloomington, IIl., on 
his Angus, and second to Harry 
Scherding, Petersburg, Ill., on _ his 
Shorthorns. This decision excited some 
comment, as many believed that for 
evenness of quality and finish the 
Skorthorns were the best lot. 

Then came the contest for car-load 
lots of eight. The same judges con- 
firmed their former decision by giving 


again Kerrick first and Scherding yrs 
ond. a 5 
For eight steers and spayed heifers 
under two years, first fell to Escher, 
second to Pike & Son, third to Judy. 

It may be of interest to know how 
these winning lots of cattle were han- 
dled from start to finish. The 
Scherding Shorthorns were bought of 
different farmers at one year of age. 
They were fed shock corn and shred- 
ded corn through last winter. Since 
last spring they have run _ to 
grass and have had ear corn until the 
last month, when given ground feed. 
Their average age was 30 months; 
average weight, 1,600 pounds. 

The Kerrick Angus were allowed to 
run with their dams the first summer; 
learned to eat ground feed before 
weaning. The first. winter run in an 
open shed, fed ground feed, consisting 
of corif and oats, with a little bran and 
oil meal. Next summer run to grass, 
and fed ground feed and ear corn. 
Last winter same feed as first. For 
the last year they have been pushed 
for a finish. Their average age is 
about thirty months; average weight. 
1,650 pounds, 

It will be seen that the Kerrick 
steers have had much the best care 
and feed, and undoubtedly were en- 
titled to first money; but from the 
practical. point of view the question 
may arise as to which lot would net 
the feeder the greatest profit. The 
good caretaker and judicious feeder, is 
most likely to get to the front as 
a winner of prize honors, and probably 
in the long run attain the greatest 
profit. Again, the question may arise 
as to which breed, the Shorthorn or 
Angus, will return the greatest profit 
under good care and management, or 
which will rough it the best and pay 
the best under a slip-shop method. 

B. R, Pierce won sweepstakes on 
his yearling Angus steer; also on calf 
under one year. This was over all 
breeds. 

SWINE. 

In the department of swine in many 
respects the show was disappointing. 
In the chief city of the West, where 
the number of hogs sold per week 
reach such numbers as they do in Chi- 
cago, one would reasonably expect 
that there would be an array of ex- 
cellent individual animals as well as 
car-lots. There were only 50 head of 

exhibition. 
pa hes, Harry Cass, Buffalo 
Hart, Ill., was the only breeder show- 
ing, and won first and second premium 
in all the classes. 

H. H. Taylor, Waynesville, IIL, 
showed Essex and Duroc-Jerseys. 
Wm. H. Newton, of Pontiac, Mich., 
showed Yorkshires, and won $50 in 
three classes, Geo. F. Davis, Dyer, IIl., 
showed Victorias. 

In the Breeders’ and _ Feeders’ 
Sweepstakes there were three com- 
petitors, Davis, McCullough and Cass. 
There was considerable interest manl- 
fested during this contest among the 
admirers of the Berkshires, the Poland- 
Chinas and Chesters, Harry Cass wou 
first premium on his five barrows un- 
der one year, and second on his five 
over one year. These Berkshires were 
run on grass and fed corn twice per 
day—never a mouthful of slop or milk. 
About the 20th of July were put in the 
pen and fed to the finish. Mr. Cass 
has won considerable notoriety as a 
feeder of Berkshires, having pushed a 
five months and 27 days pig to 325 

nds. 

Pothe Iowa Experiment Station had 
on exhibition representatives of the 
different breeds that had been fed for 
experiment. ‘There were 10 Berks, Y 
Chesters, 10 Tamworths, 8 Polands and 
8 Durocs. Each lot had been fed what 
they call a wide ration, <onsisting of 
corn meal, 100 pounds; shorts, 100 
pounds; gluten, 20 pounds; oil meal, 
25 pounds. Berks, average age, 196 
days; average weight, 192 pounds. 
Chesters, average age, 202 days; aver- 
age weight, 184 pounds. Yorkshires, 
average age, 221 days; average weight, 
225 pounds; Duroc-Jerseys, average 
age, 213 days; average weight, 249 
pounds; Tamworths, average age, 212 
days; average weight, 208 pounds. 
Poland-Chinas, average age, 218 days; 
average weight, 200 pounds. 

Average gain daily—Berkshires, 1.03 
pounds; Chesters, 1.26 pounds; York- 
shires, 1.16 pounds; Tamworths, 1.00 
pounds; Durocs, 1.09 pounds; Polands, 
1,14 pounds. ; 

Average cost per pound of gain— 
Berkshires, 2 cents; Chesters, 2.1 
cents; Yorkshires, 1.9 cents; Tam- 


worths, 2.1 cents; Durocs, 1.9 cents; 
Polands, 1.8 cents. 

What it is expected to prove by the 
display of the result of these experi- 





If it si to 


ments is hard to guess. 








prove that the Tamworth is a homely 
hog, a slow, hard ‘and costly feeder, 
and that a very poor judge selected the 
Berkshires for the experiment, we vote 
it a success. If it is to show how the 
much-sought-for bacon hog can be pro- 
duced we again vote it a success, as 
the long, narrow-backed Berkshires 
selected were seemingly vying with 
the light hams of the Tamworths fora 
condition that would make a good 
bacon hog. We predict that the Tam- 
worths and Berkshires will show the 
least shrinkage at slaughtering time. 

The eight pens of pigs referred to 
above as fed by Prof. Curtiss, of the 
Iowa Experimental Station, were sold 
to Swift & Co., of Chicago, and the 
average weight and prices paid on 
each lot of the various breeds were as 
follows: 


9 Duroc Jerseys, averaging 201 lbs... 3.70 
9 White Yorkshires, averaging 215 lbs 3.70 
5 Duroc Jerseys, averaging 240 lbs.... 3.70 
5 Duroc Jerseys, averaging 215 Ibs.... 3.70 

The lots were purchased as “bacon” 
hogs, but the Chester Whites were too 
heavy and fat for that purpose. ‘The 
heavy Duroc-Jerseys (240 Ibs. average) 
were fed exclusively on corn; the light 
Duroc-Jerseys were fed on_ shorts, 
oats, ete., with the idea of producing 
lean meat. Both lots sold at the same 
price, $3.70 per hundred. On the same 
day, in the Chicago market, prime 
bacon hogs sold at a range of $3.70@ 
3.75 per hundred Ibs. It will be seen 
that the Tamworths and Berkshires 
were the only lots that exceeded 
or equalled these prices, which, if it 
proves anything, shows that the aver- 
age farmer can produce as good bacon 
hogs as the scientific experimenters, 
without bothering himself about bal- 
anced rations, 

Weck, 


ONLY A MODERN SCIENCE. 








A writer in Wallace’s Farmer, under 
the head of “first lessons in stock- 
breeding,” says: 


“Stock-breeding, in the modern sense 
of the word, is but of yesterday. The 
oldest herd registry is scarce one hun- 
dred and fifty years old, although the 
laws of heredity on which records are 
based were recognized ever since the first 
thoroughbred horses were brought from 
Arabia to England.” 


If this writer had said that modern 
stock-breeding is but of yesterday, he 
would have been nearer the truth. It 


is quite certain that the work of im- 
proving domestic animals was _ prac- 
ticed and understood as far back as 
history, either sacred or profant, 
reaches into the past. He also thinks 
that “the Arabs of the Desert were 
perhaps the first to give special atten- 
tion to breeds or strains of blood, and 
that only in horses.” The Arabs are 
held to be descendants of Ishmael, the 
elder brother of Jacob, and we find the 
latter to be seemingly acquainted with 
the laws of breeding, and to be putting 
them in practice, to his own pecuniary 
benefit, on the flocks and herds of his 
uncle Laban. Later we find the 
Greeks studying the problem of im- 
proving their horses and sheep, and 
they were followed by the Romans. 
We find Alexander paying an enor- 
mous price for a horse whose breed- 
ing, appearance, and wonderful intelli- 
gence, gave him a place in the world’s 
history. Such animals do not come by 
chance. Then Columella, the first 
writer on agriculture of whom we 
have any positive knowledge, and who 
wrote about 1,850 years ago, tells of 
the sale of a Merino ram at a price 
that has never been reached in modern 
times. His writings show conclusively 
that the natural laws which govern 
the breeding of live stock were well 
understood and practiced in those 
days. Columella was a native of 
Cadiz, Spain, then a Roman province, 
and the Spanish Merino, once the 
glory of Spanish agriculture, was the 
product of breeders who lived over 
2,000 years ago. If that is but yester- 
day, then the writer in, Wallace’s 
Farmer is correct. 

As the history of nations which 
existed thousands of years ago is be- 
ing brought to light through research 
and investigation, we find that in 
many things they were as well in- 
formed as we are to-day, and that the 
inhabitants of Egypt and Syria ac- 
complished many things which are yet 
regarded as among the greatest 
achievements of man. That they 
knew the great principles of agricul- 
ture, including stock-breeding and 
horticulture, is a positive certainty. 





A CouGH, CoLD OR SoRE THROAT requires 
immediate a'tention. ““Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches’ will invariably give relief. 


Ucterinarp Department. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 








Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by mail it becomes private practice, 
a a fee of one dollar must accompany the 








Lice on Cattle.—Several of my cattle 
are troubled with lice. H. G., Monroe, 
Mich.—Apply one part Zenoleum to 30 
parts water once a day for a few days. 

Catarrh. — Four-year-old driving 
horse has a slight cough and a dis- 
charge from nostrils. Appetite is good 
and otherwise I cannot notice any dif- 
ference in him. W. G., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.—Your horse suffers from ea- 
tarrh. Give one dram sulphate of iron, 
half ounce powdered licorice in feed 
three times a day. Wash nostrils out 
with ten grains boracic acid to one 
ounce water once a day. 

Hip Lameness.—Six-year-old mare 
went lame about two months ago. 
Lameness is in right leg. Favors it 
a good deal in turning around. No 
swelling or fever can be found. She 
has always had plenty of exercise, 
been kept shod and well fed. Has 
been running out lately and driven 
very little. A. S., Salem, Mich.—Your 
mare is lame in her hip. Apply equal 
parts alcohol, extract witch-hazel and 
spirits camphor twice a day until she 
gets well. 

Mange.—Twelve-year-old horse is 
troubled with an itching sensation over 
body, but mostly on shoulders and 
neck. He has rubbed so much that it 
is taking the hair off and making nasty 
Sores. I thought at first he was lousy, 
but we cannot find lice. J. P., Flushing, 
Mich.—Apply equal parts oil of tar, 
fish oil and raw linseed oil to sore parts 
of body every two days until he stops 
itching. It would be a good plan to 
clip hair off before you commence 
treating him. 

Periodic Ophthalmia.—Six-year-old 
horse has been troubled with sore eyes 
for past four months. When first taken 
his left eye became inflamed and re- 
mained so for a few days and then got 
well. A few weeks later the other eye 
became sore. Got well in about the 

ame length of time. His eyes have 
been sore alternately ever since. Have 
done nothing for him. J. H., Hillsdale, 
Mich.—Your horse suffers from peri- 
odie ophthalmia, a disease that usually 
terminates in blindness. Foment eyes 
with hot water three times a day, half 
an hour at a time. Keep him in a dark 
stable. Feed him a cool, laxative diet. 
Apply three grains sulphate of atropia, 
six grains sulphate of zine to one ounce 
distilled water. Apply to eyeball with 
a dropper after using the water. 


RIVERSIDE DAIRY FARM HOLSTEINS. 


Fine pure bred bull calf for sale six months old; 
Weight, 800 Ibs. W. 8. BRIDGH, Trenton, Mick. 


FOR SALE, (order's Diploma soll: dam’ Kate 











Golden 69480, (16 lbs. 6 0z.); 2nd dam Kate Bashford 
15982, (17 1bs.4.0z).. This bull full of the Werld's Fair 
“Combination” winners. Price, $0. Also Jersey 


-ows and heifers. Peacocks ($5.00) five dollars a 
qb. B. E. BULLOCK, Dundee, Mich. 





ORTY head of heavy-boned, choice Polat d- 
Chinas for sale. Spring and fall farrow. Stick 
always on hand. WM. L. PENNOCK, Hastings, Mich 





1 UROC-JERSEYS—A few boar pigs large en- 
ough for service $10each. Del. to Ex. Entitled to 
registry. LEN MCCOMB, Mg’r, Box 294, Adrian, Mich. 











| RONZE TURK EYS-‘Strictly pure bred, large 
. and vigorous. Stock very reasonable before 
Dee. Ist. Cc. P. REYNOLDS, Box D, Owosso, Mich. 


BANK NOTE COMING DUE. 
FEEDING LAMBS FOR SALE. 
I have 15 yearling wethers and 65 wether lambs, all 
grade Shropshires, for sale. If you want them come 
and see them. They must be sold within a week. 
Nov. 12, 1897. H. H. HINDS, Stanton, Mich. 
ARE breeder or feeder? If so, send your ad- 
dress for treesample copy of “ Whinery’s 
YOU Swine Advocate.” Most practical awine 
aper published. Send names of 5 hog 
A breeders and get paper 3 mos. free. 


HOG = Swine Advocate, Salem, 0. 
~ LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES. 


Spring and fall pigs sired by imported boar 
that weighed 500 Ibs. at 12 mos. old. Pigs are 


thy and extra quality. Prices right 
——— 3 8. WHINERY Salem, Ohie. 


Large, gfuwthy, prolif- 
ic. Just the kind for 
profit. 10 grand young 
sows bred for spring 
farrow; 2 service boars; 


30 fall pigs, both sexes. Breeding mght. quality right, 
pricesr gut. Write your wants. A, PULTZ & CO., Salem,0. 


ARE YOU ALIVE 


to your best interests if you are a hog breeder, and do not 




















read the best literature published in your line of work? 
BLOODED sTOCK 
isgenerally accounted tobe the best Monthly Swine Journal 


published in America. It is made by practical men for prac: 
tical men. 25 ets, for one year—'f you write today. Samy le 
free; club rates for stamp. BLOODED STOCK, STOCK P.0., PA. 
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Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER, 
Detroit, Mich. 





A FINELY-BRED THOROUGH- 


BRED. 


The communication of C. IK. C. in 
last issue of The Farmer, has drawn 
out a good many responses. A few 
have apparently misunderstood what 
our correspondent wanted, and send 
breeding and description of several 
trotting bred horses, calling them 
thoroughbred trotters. We publish the 
pedigree of a half-bred horse in an- 
other column which should be a most 
yaluable sire. 3elow, however, we 
give a letter from J. Sumner Rogers, 
superintendent of the Orchard Lake 
Military Academy, which is of general 
interest. The colonel is an old soldier, 
and fully appreciates the points of a 
good horse. ‘he letter is as follows: 
To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 

I have read with much interest the 
letter which appears in your last issue 
from C. K. C. regarding the infusion of 
thoroughbred blood into our road and 
track horses, by crossing our standard- 
bred mares with thoroughbred stallions 
of individual mcrit, Your able editorials 
advocating this, converted me some 
vears since, and I now have six colts, 
the product of this cross, which will, I 
nm certain, convince any good judge 
that this is the breeding that should be 
followed for profit. 

I enclose pedigree of my thorough- 
bred horse, Young War Cry, and 
should be much pleased to have your 
correspondents come and inspect him. 
I have crossed Golden Bow, Pilot 
Medium and St. Jerome mares. 

Very truly yours, 
J. SUMNER ROGERS. 

Michigan Military Academy, Orchard Lake. 

Col. Rogers describes Young War 
Cry as a rich chestnut, foaled in 1883, 
stands over 15% hands, with short 
muscular limbs, and has good trotting 
action. He earried off 35 first premi- 
ums, two specials and a diploma in 
Canada, before coming to Michigan. 
His breeding is particularly rich in 
the best blood of the thoroughbred, 
and is as follows: Young War Cry 
sired by War Cry, he by War Dance, 
by Lexington. Young War Cry’s dam 
is by Jack Barber, second dam by The 
Tester, third dam by imp. Glencoe, 
fourth dam by Sir Henry, ete. She is 
described as 2 bright bay mare, stand- 
ing nearly 16 hands. She was shown 
for five years in Canada as a saddle 
and driving mare, and was never beat- 
en. She could trot in less than three 
minutes although never put in train- 
ing, This is a better bred horse on both 
sides than we thought was owned in 
this State, and should prove a good 
thing for those who are engaged in 
breeding horses if they avail them- 
selves of his services. 





lor the Michigen Farmer, 


THE THOROUGHBRED HORSE. 


The experience of most horsemen 
who have handled horses for speed is 
that an infusion of the thoroughbred 
blood upon trotting bred is beneficial 
if not too close so as to make the 
preduce “rattle-headed.” “It gives to 
the offspring plenty of nerve and am- 
bition, fine heads and necks, and clean 
cut throats. The great success of Palo 
Alto Farm is largely attributed to the 
infusion of the thoroughbred blood, but 
it must be remembered that they were 
all handled while young by the mosi 
experienced of men, under the super- 
vision of Charles Marvin, who stands 
aut the head of the profession. 

I have a stallion foaled May, 1887, 
stundard and registered No. 13845, 
Oronos, golden chestnut, 15-34% hands 
high, weight 1,150 pounds, sired by 
Oberlin, he by Harold, by Hambleton- 
ian 10. Oberlin’s dam by Belmont 64; 
second dam by Mambrino Chief 11. 
The dam of Oronos is by the thorough- 
bred horse Breckinridge, by Lexing- 
ton, by Boston, and she is the dam of 
Urbana Belle, 2:2014% and Rex 2:22. 
Oronos has a mark of 2:3914, and has 
trotted miles in 2:26, is of fine style. 
great knee action, excellent feet and 
heavy bone, with as good disposition 
aus any living stallion. His produce are 
good size and style and sell well for 
carriage horses. 

CHAS, P. 

St. Joseph Co., Mich. 

That is cettainly a good style of 
horse to breed to, although it may not 
strike C. K. C., who wanted a thor- 


MONTFORT. 


tion Oronos should make a great sire 
of roadsters and coach horses. The 
mares should be large and rangy, of 
the Hambletonian or Mambrino type, 
or good half-blood Cleveland Bays or 
half-blood Percherons. Breckinridge 
Lexington and Boston are all thor- 
oughbreds. 


CARE OF THE HORSE. 





The veterinary editor of the Mark 
Lane Express gives the following ad- 
vice regarding the growing and care 
of the horse: 

Blankets and bandages help to main- 
tain the temperature of the surface of 
the body, and another important aid is 
friction or rubbing, which, in the case 
of the sick animal may often be bene- 
ficially applied by wisping or well 
hand-rubbing the parts, especially the 
legs. 

Grooming has, however, an impor- 
tance apart from the warmth that fric- 
tion affords to the sick animal with 
cold extremities, or the refreshing ef- 
fect that a light brushing or wisping 
has on the convalescent; it has a dis- 
tinct bearing on the preservation of 
health, especially in the highly-fed and 
hard-working stabled animal, and we 
may, perhaps, profitably enlarge the 
scope of this phase of our subject, and 
consider grooming as an important pre- 
ventive of sickness. 

The average stable attendant looks 
upon grooming as an expenditure of so 
much labor and loss of perspiration in 
the interests of appearances, and most 
owners take much the same view of its 
uses. The shining coat is the principal 
object that is sought to be attained, 
but, fortunately for the working horse, 
this is inseparably associated with the 
clean skin so essential to the general 
health and condition of the stabled 
steed. The general idea seems to be 
ihat horses that are resting do not need 
grooming, because no one but especial- 
ly the owner, is likely to see them, and 
this principle is ceammonly applied to 
the sick animal, the more so as attend- 
ance on it is very usually an addition 
to the ordinary duties instead of being 
special. Where appearances are not 
much studied, and the groom is expect- 
ed to perform multifarious duties in 
addition to those of the stable, groom- 
ing is very apt to be neglected. 

To properly appreciate the impor- 
tance of grooming, an acquaintance 
with the structure and functions of the 
skin and its glands is essential. The 
work and the nature of the food makes 
2 considerable difference in the re- 
quirements of the stabled horse and 
the animal running at grass. The lat- 
ter takes only the exercise necessary 
for gathering his food, and being of a 
laxative nature its debris and the ex- 
cretions of the system are carried off 
mainly by the action of the bowels and 
kidneys. 

On the other hand work, and espe- 
cially fast work, enormously increases 
the secretion of the glands of the skin. 
and as the horse that is worked hard 
must be fed on highly nutritious food 
this also causes a large increase in the 
secretions of the skin. Hence the need 
for assisting Nature by artificial means 
to remove these increased secretions, 
so as to prevent clogging of the pores 
of the skin and. consequent deteriora- 
tion in health. 

Viewed in this light, we understand 
why the cart-horse, which is less high- 
ly fed, and moves at a slow pace, can 
get on with less grooming than the car- 
riage horse, the hack, or the hunter. 
The healthy or unhealthy condition 
of the skin is very readily shown by 
the appearance of the hair, otherwise 
called the coat. If the skin is unhealthy 
the coat is harsh and dry. Again, if 
the skin is not properly cleaned dirt re- 
mains, not merely in the coat, as many 
think, but in the system. 

Let the glands of the skin get 
blocked, and we get not only disar- 
rangement of the skin functions, which 
speedily spoils the animal’s appear- 
ance, but the general health suffers in 
consequence. It should therefore be 
kept in mind that the object with 
which horses are generally groomed, 
i. e., the improvement of their appear- 
ance, is merely one of the subsidiary 
uses of the operation, and that the 
principal objects should be the removal 
from the skin of those particles of per- 
spiration, dust and dirt, which would 
otherwise impede and clog the free ac- 
tion of the sweat and oil glands, and 
also of the scurf or worn-out cells 
vd mee are no longer required on the 
nc be skin, and which would. 
' len cemented together by 
perspiration, add to the obstruction of 





oughbred. From breeding and descrip- 


the glands. 


HORSE GOSSIP. 





Searchlight has reduced the three- 
year-old pacing record to 2:05%, beat- 
ing the time made recently by Benton- 
ica. 

The feeling against hobbled horses is 
growing stronger. It is said they will 
be barred from taking part in any con- 
test at the Lexington track. 

Bentonica, 2:06%, is the first pacer 
bred and trained at Palo Alto. If the 
late Senator Stanford were alive it is 
doubtful if she would have’ been 
trained there. 

Tod Sloane, the American jockey, 
landed a couple of more winners the 
past week, and Englishmen have more 
respect for American horses and 
America jockeys than ever before. 

The Nashville American, speaking 
of six costly things, says: ‘In 1892, J. 
Malcolm Forbes paid Senator Stan- 
ford $150,000 for the horse Arion, mak- 
ing it the most valuable equine in the 
world.” The facts are Mr. Forbes only 
paid $125,000 for Arion. ‘The thor- 
oughbred horse Ormonde, however, 
was purchased by Mr. McDonough, of 
California, for $150,000, and cost 
probably $10,000 more before reaching 
that State, as he had to be shipped to 
England and thence to this country. 
But the prices paid for both these 
horses were far beyond their value, as 
others equally as well bred, and which 
have shown up better in the stud, have 
since been sold at one-fifth the 
amounts paid for them. 








When writing advertisers please men- 
tion Mchigan _benteng ese: om 


McLAUGHLIN BROS., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons, 


" 











WMorse Owners Should Use 


GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepare@ 
exclusive 
ly by J.B 
Gombault 
ex-Veter> 
nary Sur 





SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRINA 


Im thle t 
a : srt ce any scar or blemish. The Safest 
ta Bunches 


menta for m 
dr Biemishes from Horses or Cattle, 

4s a HUM REME for 
Sprains, gue AN Re MEDY inal ematian, 


that one tabi nfnl 
WE GUARANTE = CAUSTIC SALeAn i 


Every bottle of Caustic Bal i 
pena da age yo i.84 th: ta ber bots og 


, y express, charges paid, with full 
“rections for ite u escripti olrewery 
setimoniais, oto,@ Addrece aahpinee ™ 


fER LAWRENCE-WILLIAMB 00,, Clevelfod, 9 
BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 


CATTLE. 











INCOLN Sheep and Chester White 
L sex and all ages for sale. Write 2 
chasing elsewhere. A. H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich 


AMBOUILLET Breeding Ewes for Sale — 
R 340 high grade Rambouillet ewes and ewe Fin Sa 
I wish to dispose of 200 0f them. Adaress or call 
upon A. H. PADDOCK. Commerce, Mich. 


AKDALE LINCOLNS AND CHE 
O WHITES.—Thirty imported and come non 
ram lambs, ewes bred; 25 Chester Whites, choicest 
Strains. Address H. A. DANIELLS, Elva, Mich, 


M. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich reed 
W of registered SHORTHORN CATILE 
from good milking families. Rosebud’s Acklam 
Sharon 4th 120892 at head of herd. Stock 
forsale. No bulls except calves, 


SHEEP FOR SALE. 7:00 ewes mostiy year- 
consisting of the following breeds: Ghrops, Hae” 
Leicesters and Lincolns. A great many thorough- 
bred ewes and rams of all these breeds. These sheep 
were purchased for breeders but have decided to 
close them out. Considering quality prices wil] be 
low. The sheep are located at Pontiac, Mich. (Call 
on or address HENRY C. WARD 
Little’s Sheep Dip for sale. Pontiac, Mich 




















HOGS. 


OUNTY LINE HERD OF POLAND-CHIN 
C SWINE.—Pigs ready to ship. Young sows ieee 
for sale. E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


Duroc Jersey Hogs and Langshan Cockerels, 


Boars cheap. J. S. STONEBRAKER, El Paso, Tex. 


pekec JERSEY SWINE.—Spring and fall pigs 
for sale by EUGENE KE. HOWE. Stock farm 3g 
miles north of Howell. Livingston, Co., Mich. 


L422 ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains forsale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. H. PAILTHORP & CO.,Mt. Morris, Mich 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, 
L bred, from leading families. Write for potty ad 
Vv. E. HACKNEY. Mt. Morris. Mich. 




















M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Vi 
R. swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all hoamssory 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and § = 
L SHIRES. Sheep highly bred. Call or Fe mag r 
MERCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 


POLAND CHINAS~— April boars a specialty for 
30 days. Shipping points Lansing and Grand 
Ledge. Prices right. L. F. CONRAD Wacousta, Mich 


OLAND-CHINAS.—March, April and May 


pigs. Pairs not akin. Prices reasonable. 
F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mich. 


west MICHIGAN HERD VICTORIA SWINE 


Choice stock of all a for sale. Write for 
prices. M. T. STORY. Lowell, Mich. 


eatalog now out. Thirty large, growthy 
April boar pigs of choicest breeding for 
sale. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE, Spite. one 
D. HALL {i 























N. A. OLAPP, "Gxe}" 


BREED R OF | arge English Berkshire Swine. 
DUROC JERSEYS, #21 A°%. 


what you want. C. C. BRAWLEY, New Madison, O 


POLAND-CHINA PIGS :22¢7'¢.stip. Send 


E. A. CROMAN Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


World Beater Herd of Chester Whites, y,stz4!z 


prize-winning herds that won $2,170 at the World's 
Fair. MARTIN VOGEL, JR., Fremont, Ohio. 


GRAND RIVER HERD OF 0. 1. C. 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. Mystock 
comes direct from L. B.SilverCo. Write for prices. 


THE PLUM HILL HERD $),8rthorn cattle Boe 
Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs for 
sale. C. M. BRAY. 8t. Johns, Mich. 


NOW READY Yoland-China Herd Head- 


ers, quality and finish combined 
Sired by Roy Wilkes 41517. Grand breeder, 
seven firsts and one second at Washtenaw ounty 
Fair. G. W. INMAN, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


DUROC-JERSEYS, nistirsiea “niccarca 
stock. Pairs not akin. 
J. H. BROWN, Climax, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS One grand yearling boar; choice 
* young boars and sows, some 
thing to head your herd. Write or come and see 
them. L. W. BARNES, Byron. Shiawassee Co., Mich. 
































ive you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
ace, and B. P. R., two grand yards 
rT 
WILLARD PERRY or —* 
M. H. BURTON, Mich. 


Special Sale of Chester Whites 


at CASS VALLEY FARM. 
and spring pigs, dandies. at 3 their 
value. Write to-day and secure a bargain. 

W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 


’E can 
CHIN 
Eggs 15 for $1. 








J.C. C. BULL _ CALVES-—some f 
A » cows. Chester White Pigs. both meant 
best families. B. *. R. cockereis from best strains. 
COLON C. LILLIE, Coopersville, Mich. 


F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center, Li " 
+ Co.. Mich., breeder of Shorthorn Pa gg ea 
Shire hogs, and B. P. Rock fowls. Stock for Sale. 


J F. & E. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich breed 
- ers of registered RED D CATTLE. 
Olney and Sultan head the = a 


M. CHASE, Muir, Mich. b al 
- Polled Cattie and Poland-Chins tin" 
good yearling boars for sale, $15 each. 














EGISTERED HOLSTEINS from my W " 
Fair prize-winning herd. Poland » Pes 

by my great prize boar, Royal Black U.S.,half brother 

toCorwin King. B. ¥. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 


POLLED DURHAM CATTLE. Both sexes 


Send for catalogue and testimonials. —— 
A. E. & C. I. BUKLEIGH, Mazon, Ills. 








Lakeside Herd Holstein Friesian Cattle, 


35 head registered c nd heifers f 
young bulls. Calves either sex one auuk ahd 60 
each. WOODMAN & BLAIR. Manistee. Mich. 























SHEEP. 


EO. C. WOODMAN breeder of 
G Horned Sheep. Four choice rams oa 
Address H. WOODMAN, North Lansing, Mich. 


URE Bred Hampshire Rama f, 
P at a bargain for the next 60 days. ‘inn we Sey ms 











ARMONY HERD of POLAND-CHINAS. 
The following extra good, smooth stock for sale 
at bargain prices: Four yearling sows outof Ist prize 
sow with litter at Tri-County Fair, Reed City; also 
boar pigs 3 mos. old of above Ist prize litter and one 
pair 6 mos. old, extra style and color. Write : 
GEO. A. BAUMGARDNER, Prop., Hawkins, Mich 


] SOLD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. If you want 





TOP POLAND-CHINAS 


WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 
The home of 


OLD OAK KRAAL, (iirstTkk 
WHITE HOGS of special type and merit. Sires 
of the best eastern stock; dams of the best western 
stock. Something new, rare and practical. Prices 
reasonable. Correspondence solicited. 

H. G. SELLMAN, South Lyon, Oakland Co., Mich 


W O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich.. propeistor of the 
)¥ » Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
CHESTER WHITES. 


SSS Choice pigs of March and 
SEINE wm April farrow. either sex 
. 








and pairs not akin. Write 
me just what you want or 
give me a call if con- 
venient. 


DOCS FOR SALE 


All varieties of Thoroughbred Sporting, Hunt- 
ing, House and Watch Dogs. Trained, untrained 
and pups. Send stamp and state kind wanted. 














vited. - H. TAFT, Mendon, 8t. Joe 20., Mich. 


JAMES BETTIS, - Winchester, III. 
~ CAREY FARM KENNELS. 
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Sheep and lool. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS. 








Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER, 
Detroit, Mich. 


ORIGIN OF THE OXFORD DOWN. 








This subject has given rise to in- 
numerable controversies among farm- 
ers and sheep-breeders, and a great 
deal of what has been ,written and 
printed is very wide of the truth, In 
“Sheep in America,’ Mr. Shafor, a 
noted breeder of Oxfords in Ohio, 
says: 

About the year 1833 some prominent 
und skillful breeders in Oxfordshire, 
England, undertook the formation of a 
new breed of sheep which would com- 
hine the weight of the long wool with 
the quality of the Down. They did not 
establish a scale of points that was not 
fashionable then, but they said: “A 
real Oxford Down shall have a nice, 
dark Color, the poll well covered with 
wool, and adorned with a topnot on 
the forehead, a good fleece of wool, 
thick on the skin, not too curly, a well 
formed barrel on short legs (not gray 
or spotted) with a good, firm mutton.” 
They kept pegging away. 

Mr. Shafor is correct in his descrip- 
tion of the breed as established, and 
the date when its formation was be- 
gun, He errs in one point, not a very 
important one, however. He says the 
formation of the breed was due to 
“prominent breeders in Oxfordshire.” 
As a matter of fact the cross-breeding 
which led to the starting of the breed 
was the work of ordinary tenant farm- 
ers, Who made lamb feeding a very 
remunerative part of their farming. 
They had large Cotswold ewes, and 
found that by crossing them with a 
Hampshire ram, the progeny was a 
very quick feeder, attained heavy 
weights at an early age, and had the 
black face and legs which are regard- 
ed in England as a certain indication 
of high quality in the mutton. It was 
the success of these farmers in feed- 
ing these cross-bred lambs that led to 
the idea of forming a new breed by 
inbreeding to establish the type. It 
required years of careful selection and 
pretty close inbreeding to accomplish 
what was required, and it was not till 
the early “sixties” that the Oxfords 
received a name and were recognized 
aus an established breed in the English 
agricultural and live stock shows. The 
breed was evolved by the tenant farm- 
ers to meet their necessities, and it is 
emphatically a practical sheep for the 
feeder on the cultivated farm with 
proper buildings for the protection of 
the flock. At first but little attention 
was paid to the fleece, and when 
Americans first became acquainted 
with the breed, between 1873 and 1874, 
it did not carry a desirable fleece. It 
was quite coarse and very loose. Since 
then breeders have greatly improved 
the fleece, and it is finer, heavier, and 
more even. It is a breed that pays 
well for its feed if given proper care, 
but is apt to lay on too much fat if 
fed too long. This disposition makes 
it valuable to cross on slow-growing 
breeds to improve their feeding qual- 
ities, 





SHEARING WETHER LAMBS BE- 
FORE FATTENING. 


When lambs are being fattened ear- 
ly in the fall or in preparing them for 
winter fattening, it is a protitable prac- 
tice to shear them before the fattening 
begins. At the Ontario experiment sta- 
tion 10 lambs sheared in January made 
practically the same gain in weight 
as 10 others not shorn and similarly 
fed, At the Wisconsin station no ad- 
vantage has been found from shearing 
in December. Those shorn yielded a 
total of 2 pounds less washed wool 
than the others and made a total gain 
of 2.7 pounds less than the wethers 
that were not shorn; and the cost 
of 100 pounds of gain was $4.70 for 
the shorn and $4.40 for the unshorn 
lots. 

Shearing the wether lambs before 
fattening them in November proves to 
be of slight advantage. The wethers 
that were shorn made 7 pounds more 
gain than those left unshorn, but the 
cost of gain was $4.44 per 100 pounds 
in comparison with $4.17 in the case 
of those that were not shorn. One ad- 
vantage noted was the rapid fattening 
of the shorn wethers after shearing 
und during the first half, or first eight 
weeks, of the feeding period, 








It was found decidedly beneficial to 
shear lambs in October before fatten- 
ing them. Five wethers were shorn 
October 14 and fed for fifteen weeks 
against another lot of 5 left unshorn. 
The shorn lot gained 225.5 pounds 
and the unshorn 210.5 pounds, or au 
average weekly gain per head of 3 
pounds for the shorn and 2,8 pounds 
for the unshorn. The cost of 100 
pounds of gain was $6.11 with the 
shorn lot and $6.67 with the unshorn. 
In another trial with 16 wethers, 8 
were shorn October 6, and the same 
number left unshorn. In ten weeks’ 
feeding the shorn lot gained 194.4 
pounds, or 3.4 pounds per head week- 
ly, while the unshorn lot gained 169 
pounds, or 3 pounds per head week- 
ly. In both of these trials in October 
and in the November trial it was ob- 
served that the removal of the fleece 
hastened the early maturity or fatten- 
ing of the wethers up to the time the 
fleece had again grown over 1 inch in 
length, or until about eight weeks had 
passed. 





MISLEADING STATEMENTS. 





In answer to a query regarding the 
Rambouillet, or Trench Merino, the 
agricultural editor of the N. Y. Trib- 
une says: 

“It is not unusual for the rams_ to 
weigh two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred pounds, the ewes around two 
hundred pounds, and shear 10 per cent 
of their carcass weight of fine, dense, 
long wool fibre.’ 

The statements regarding weights in 
the above paragraph are very mislead- 
ing, and calculated to do injury to the 
breed. When a purehaser can find 
rams in full fleece which only weigh 
190 to 225 pounds, he naturally con- 
cludes that they are not good repre- 
sentatives of the breed. It is true that 
some German breeders have produced 
‘ams of this breed weighing up to and 
above 250 pounds, but they were the 
result of special care and feeding and 
are not typical of the breed, any more 
than a prize ox is typical of the breed 
it belongs to. It has always been 
found, too, that such animals are lack- 
ing in vigor and vitality, and always 
short-lived. 

M. Bernardin, so long at the head of 
the French government farm at Ram- 
bouillet, was especially firm in the 
opinion that great size in the Merino, 
such as these 250 and 300-pound rams 
referred to in the Tribune would have, 
was always obtained at the sacrifice 
of many more yaluable points, such 
as constitution and vigor, and wool- 
bearing qualities. His opinions in this 
regard are matters of record. 

Then the Tribune falls into another 
error, Which shows its editor to be 
grossly ignorant of the history of the 
Merino in the United States. Regard- 
ing the sheep imported into France as 
the foundation of the flock at Ram- 
bouillet, it says: 

“They were selected from ten flocks 
which had always been separate, and 
hence there were ten different strains of 
the same blood with no immediate fam- 
ily relation between them. . 

“About the year 1800, and subsequently, 
Merino sheep were brought from Spain to 
the United States, and some have been 
exported to South America, Africa, Au- 
stralia and several European countries, 
in all of which more or less effort has 
been exerted to breed them up to greater 
size and still preserve the fineness of the 
wool and increase its length of staple, 
preserve its density and increase its com- 
parative weight to weight of carcass; 
but not much progress in these lines has 
been made elsewhere than in France. 
The reasons are evident. Other countries 
endeavored to breed up from within one 
flock at a place, and every breeder of 


live stock knows how difficult that is, on’ 


account of the adverse effects of close in- 
breeding; but France had the same as 
ten flocks of different breeds to breed up 
from by selection, and still every flock 
was Merino, but of no family relation. 
This gave the French an immense ad- 
vantage.” 

That paragraph would lead one to 
suppose that ali the Merinos imported 
into the United States came from one 
flock, a statement which is so far from 
the truth as to be ridiculous. If the 
French had ten distiact families to 
breed from, Americans must have had 
forty. Every importer selected just 
what he thought best, and brought 
over sheep from about every cabana, 
or flock, known in Spain. The sheep 
imported are known to have represent- 
ed the Infantado, Escurial, Paular, 
Negretti, Aguierre and Montarco fam- 
ilies, while others undoubtedly were to 
a less extent. That does not look like 
having only one family to breed from. 

Then again, the breeders of the 
United States, while not developing 
{ie increased size of carcass noted in 
France and Germany, far surpassed 
any others in the production of heavy 
fleeces. The American Merino to-day 


is tae greatest wool-bearing animal on : 


the face of the earth, as shown by pub- 
lished records, and this statement is 
shown to be true by the selection of 
American Merinos to improve their 
flocks by the flockmasters of Australia. 
They selected this breed after testing 
all others, and the results they have 


lambs, yearlings, ewes and wethers, is 
186,607, at an average of $2,066 per 
head, making a total of $385,597.07 re- 
ceived from sheep alone. The wool 
clip is given at 3,505,557 pounds, at an 
average price of 12.09 cents, amount- 
ing to $455,722.41. Total number of 





obtained thereby fully justify the wis- | pounds of pelts shipped, 148,565, at 
dom of their choice. Let the editor of | 57-8 cents, $8,434.44. The total re- 
the Tribune study the history of the | ceipts were $849,753.92. 
Merino in his own country before he Sales of wool in the interior of the 
undertakes to condemn or minimize | State show that the market is a strong 
the achievements of American breed- | one. Recently J. Evarts Smith, of 
ers. Washtenaw county, sold his clip of 
> Merino wool at 15 cents straight, in- 
SHEEP AND WOOL. cluding bucks and everything. He has 
— a heavy shearing pure bred _ stock. 
At this’ season of the year ram! Wm. Ball, of Livingston county, is 
lambs sell at quite a discount com-| said to have sold his clip on the same 
pared with wethers and ewes. After}| terms. He also has a flock of pure 
a lamb is three months old the line | Merinos, and heavy shearers. This is 
of demarkation at market is quite per- | a very fair price, and probably indi- 
ceptible, and the older the lambs get | cates pretty closely the value of heavy 
the broader this distinction becomes. | American Merino fleeces under the 
Sometimes choice, well-bred ram] present tariff. At this price wool- 
lambs sell as high as anything else, | growing will pay on the _ highest 
but then it is because they are espe- , priced land in this State, and no ex- 
cially desirable for breeding purposes. | ertion should be spared to increase the 
Ordinarily at this season of the year | flocks of the State as rapidly as pos: 
buyers make a distinction of 50@75c | sible. 
on ram lambs, just as a broad distine- 
tion is made between steers and bulls. 
—Drovers’ Journal. 


rd 
The report of David Hilger, sheep OO i 
commissioner for Fergus county, Mon- 


tana, shows that the number of sheep | Are gaining favor rapidly. ) 
Business men and travel- 4 S 











has passed the half million mark by 
n a a lers carry them in vest 
14,000 head. The number of sheep} jocxets, ladies carry them 
sold this year up to date, including | in purses, housekeepers keep them in medicine 
closets, friends recommend them tc friends. 25c. 
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$300 for Correct List 


ALSO A VALUABLE GOLD WATCH AND CHAIN 
IF YOU SEND 10 CORRECT WORDS. 


All Former Offers Eclipsed--No Room for Doubt--Mind what we Say. $300.00 for 
a Full Set of Answers, and a Valuable Watch and Chain if you 
Send at least Ten Gorrect Words. 

Never before was such a remarkable offer made as this. We, the publishers of Woman’s 
World, deliberately promise to pay $300.00 in cash fora full list of correct answers, and we 
further agree to give an elegant $50 Guarantee American-Made Watch and Chain to you if you 
send at least 10 correct words. How Can We Afford ToDolt? Read and learn our method. We 
intend to obtain over one million regular subscribers for our great magazine known as Woman’s 
World, and we have determined to spend all the money we have made in the past five years and 
all we shall earn in the next five years, if necessary, to attain this object, because we know that 
after we have made this extraordinary yet far-sighted investment we can easily make a profit of a 
million dollars a year afterward. We make our caleulations upon an enormous scale. We have 
the money, brains and reputation to do it! 


An Instructive and Profitable Contest. 


What you are to do is to supply letters of the alphabet in the piaces of stars in the list of words given below 
se as to make words that are adapted to the description given at the right of each set of missing letters, You 
are to make as many words as you can to fit the definitions. but must only supply as many letters as there are 
stars, For example we wil! tell you that the full answer of No. lis PENNSY AY NIA, because no other letters 
than E, N, ¥, V, N, A, can be supplied to make the name of a State. Again. in No. 9, for example, you must 
make all the continuations of letters that will give you the name of a President. and in this instance, Just to give 
you a“tip,” we will mention that the Ist two letters in the last name are Mc. Now can you supply the whole name? 


if at First You Don’t Succeed, Try Again. 


Rear in mind, you are to receive 300.00 in cash and a 50.00 Guarantee Watch and Chain if you send 
@ .dil list of answers. or you will receive the 80000 Watch and Chain (without the cash) if you send at teast 
ten correct words. 




















4. PENSSELEA KE | Oe Rieke week ey 


UnitedStates The name of aman oted for receiving 
Another State of the ee ee 
2. w E ww E ww E % United States. * tr Name of another Presi 
3 c ¥” N & 3 ¥ N tr Ti A place in the 10. L Mi we iL dent. He was assassinated 
e United States. 
4. BxxTxn Another piand'tn the cnited| 99. J PX N Namo of a distant Country. 
5, A de ve te ve A Awell known Country, full 12. CHi vz Name of another distant Country. 


of patriotism. 
A noted army 


G Xx ek YXON A large river in America. 13. WW oeuxeerd & GT xX Nceneral or about 
A place thonsands of Illinois SeeNwey oer 
Ze Cc www AG w people call their home. 14. 


8B ereeeS WeReD sre 
publication issued in NY. City 15. wAX ER Another popular drink. 


Cx F Ww EE A popular kind of drink. 








__ Every word needed to make the list complete has been privted millions of timesin Geographies, Dictionaries, 
Newspapers and other accessible meuiums ot intormation. When you have made as large a list as you van, send 
us your list. with 25 cents to pay for three months’ subscription to Woman's World. As soon as ‘your letter is 
received, we shall turn the same over to the well-intormed committee of examiners, and. if you have sent at least 
ten correct words, we shal! send you by express prepaid our #50.00 Guarantee American-made Watch and 
Chain, with the understanding that, if you find as represented, you are to become a regular subscriber to 
Woman's World, in accordance with our arrangements and offer as indicated when we send you the valuable 
850.00 Guarantee Watch and Chain. Furthermore. if the committee decides that you have sent a full correct list, 
you shall receive $800.00 In money, also the 50.00 Watch and Chain. When you send your list of words. don’t 
fail to name your nearest express office as well as post-office address. so the prize may reach you promptly. 
Don't forget to mentlun whether you want a lady’s or gentleman's watch. 


YOU WILL WIN A PRIZE OF GOLD! 


READ TH is We are thoroughly reliable and our pubtication has been established for 10 years. 
' ® If you send a list of words without enclosing twenty-five cents, your letter will be thrown 
in the waste basket. 1f no one sends us a full list of correct words we will pay the 8300.00 to the person sending 
the largest list. While we do not expect more than one full list. if any. we will divide the ®800.00 equally if 
10 or less persons send full lists. thereby guaranteeing at least #80.00 to each, or it more than ten persons 
send full correct lists we will pay 820.00 in cash to the others that follow and will give every contestant the 
beautiful and practical watch and chain which we will buy back for #50.00if not as represented. It ie under 
atood that when you get the watch you shall either become a regular aubscriber to Woman's World or sem 

the watch and chain back to us. it is further understood that if you are dissatisfied with the prize awarded you 
or the manner of conducting any part of this contest. you shall return what you have received and we will pay 
your money back, thereby guaranteeing satisfaction to you. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF A PRIZE BY A LITTLE STUDY. 


This contest is honestly conducted. The only money you need send with your list of words 
is 25 cents, to pay for trial subscription. If you are already a subscriber, be sure to mention it, 
and the new subscription w'll be extended on the old one. If your list is correct, as per above 
instructions, your prize will be sent b oe without delay, and if you don’t feel fully satisfied 
that you have won at least $50.00 worth, then you needn't become a regular subscriber to Woman's 
World, although many people imagine that our magazine is interesting only to ladies, it is in reality 
equally interesting to husbands, fathers, brothers and all other members of the family, yet if, you 
desire you may have our magazine sent to a friend while the prize will come to you. Distance from 
New York makes no difference in bringing you your prize of money anda watch. People who live in 
far-away States or Provinces have the same opportunity as those who live in New York. Now, if 
you are interested in grasping this most remarkable offer, send your list at once, with 25 cents, 
silver (carefully wrapped) or 13 two-cent stamps, and your prize will be forwarded promptly. As 
to our reliability we refer youto Clarke’s Bank, 15#*Nassua St., N. Y. or to any Mercantile Agency, 

Address, plainly: 


Prize Dept., WOMAN'S WORLD PUB. CO., North William St., New York City, N. ¥. 
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The farmers of the township of 
Deerfield, Livingston County, met at 
the residence of Peter Lamb, on Oct. 
30th, for the purpose of organizing a 
farmers’ club. The meeting was called 
to order by Fred Welch, with W. E. 
Robb as temporary secretary. It was 
unanimously decided to organize a 
farmers’ club, and forty-four charter 
members joined the new organization. 
The following oflicers were elected for 
the ensuing year: Fred Welch, presi- 
dnt; Mrs. Chancy Boutell, vice-presi- 
dent; W. E. Robb, secretary; Peter 
Lamb, treasurer; A, E. Hall, chaplain. 
It was moved and supported a com- 
mittee of three be appointed to make 
by-laws for the club. D. Glaspie, Mrs. 
N. Lamb and Charles Johnson were 
appointed. 

Mrs. P. Lamb, Mrs. W. B. Jones and 
Ed. Pratt were appointed a commit- 
tee on program. 

Charles Leonard, Miss Effie Green 
and Mrs, Albert Holcomb were ap- 
pointed a committee on music. 

The last Saturday of each month 
was fixed upon as the time of meet- 
ing. 
‘The club was invited to meet at the 
residence of Wm, Green for the next 
meeting. 

Mrs. Wm. Green, Mrs. Albert Cam- 
eron and Mrs. N. F. Richeson were 
appointed a committee on refresh- 
ments. 


Livingston Co. W. E. ROBB. 


Secretary. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





OLIVE BRANCH FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Saturday, Oct. 23d, was a perfect 
autumnal day, thus favoring the gatb- 
ering of a very large number of the 
members of the Olive Branch Farmers 
Club at the home of Mr, and Mrs. Lee 
Wright, of Austin, for their regular 
meeting, The sumptuousness of the 
dinner required an usually long time 
to do it justice. It was therefore 
quite late when the club got down to 
its regular business. After the chap- 
lain’s opening prayer, quotation roul 
call showed about eighty present. The 
literary program of singing and recita- 
tions was very enjoyable, a number 
of encores having to be responded to 
by those taking part. The crop re- 
porter, R. K. Divine, having given his 
report, tendered his resignation, urg- 
ing the same, since he had been serv- 
ing in this capacity for some five years. 
it having been accepted, Mr. Lee 
Wright was chosen to the place. Mr. 
Divine spoke of the Farmers’ Institute 
to be held at Holly in the fore part of 
January. 

Delegates were chosen to the State 
Association of Farmers’ Clubs at Lan- 
sing, the principals being Messrs. Kd- 
win Foster and Austin J. Taylor, with 
Messrs. David Garner and Harrison 
Walters as alternates. 

A very thorough discussion was then 
entered upon of the question, “What is 
the most profitable line of work for 
the Association to pursue the coming 
year?” 

Edwin Foster in opening said that 
as the object of the club is to benefit 
the farmers, it must be most profitable 
to get as many farmers into the club 
as possible, 

Wm, Casement would suggest the 
taking up of the methods of farming, 
as cutting weeds, burdocks, ete., be- 
lieving it to be good to introduce, with 
other subjects, some subjects relative 
to their vocation. 

Leroy Brown said if a farmer had 
made a success he can tell of it here, 
because such practical questions 
should be often discussed, as also edu- 
cation, temperance and political ques- 
tions. 

Eugene Green in placing himself in 
line with the former speakers, said if 
the reporter would report in detail the 


bill of fare at dinner it might attract, 


the farmers. 
Comment in the line of what had al- 
ready been said having been made by 


a number, Mr. Divine said the ques- 
tion resolved itself into four questions: 
Has the policy in the past proved sat- 
isfactory? Has too much or too little 
been attempted? Have the questions 
presented by the committee been such 
as to promote a healthy and growing 
interest in club work? Is the phe- 
nomenal growth of the movement a 
healthy one? 

D. M. Garner named such points as 
organization, the social side, the tem- 
perance question, politics, and the 
looking out for our interest; said he 
would be in favor of a question box as 
to crops, methods, ete. 

Lee Wright said no question is so 
broad that it may not be talked on 
by farmers, and expressed himself as 
having been satisfied with the ques- 
tions in the past. Mrs. D. M. Garner 
said that if we are to help the twen- 
tieth century we will have to take up 
broader questions than those of 
methods, crops, poultry, etc., or those 
that are just of our calling. The clos- 
ing word was of the help of organiza- 
tion. 

The next meeting is to be with Mr, 
and Mrs, Joseph Lowry, of Clarkston. 
Rey. and Mrs. Oliver, of Davisburg, 
were made honorary members. The 
questions for the next meeting will be: 
“Is the belief that we as a nation are 
entering on an era of prosperity sus- 
tained by facts?’ and “Is it the duty 
of every farmer to destroy the noxious 
weeds on his domain?’ 

After the doxology and the chap- 
lain’s benediction the members ex- 
changed their parting salutations and 
dispersed to their homes. 

Oakland Co. REPORTER. 

UTILE DULCI FARMEKS’ CLUB. 

The October meeting of the Utile 
Dulci Farmers’ Club was held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose Ever- 
ett. The president being absent, the 
meeting was called to order by the 
vice-president, N. A. Clapp. After the 
usual preliminary business, the mem- 
bers answered to roll call with quota- 
tions from the Bible. A paper was 
then read by Mrs. Fred Carpenter, 
on “Pioneer days in this neighbor- 
hood,” as told by Mrs. Griffin Carpen- 
ter. The paper was replete with in- 
ceresting incidents and a vivid descrip- 
tion of the modes and customs that 
prevailed sixty-five years ago, when 
the sturdy pioneers, amid discouraging 
surroundings, endured privations, and 
with a fortitude almost God-like, 
wrested the dense forest from the wily 
savages and wild beasts, and left the 
pleasant homes surrounded with the 
luxuries and comforts of modern civil- 
ization as a noble heritage for their 
posterity. The paper was well re- 
ceived, and the club, by unanimous 
vote, requested Mrs. Carpenter to con- 
tinue the subject at our next meeting. 
The discussion on the Association 
question was opened by Mr. David 
Gage. He detailed some of the abuses 
that have crept into our State affairs 
that should be corrected. He said that 
the place to begin to mold sentiment 
for any needed reform was in the home 
circle and that Farmers’ Clubs were 
made up of the representatives of the 
different homes and these abuses could 
be very properly discussed there at 
their meetings. The five dollars per 
day to the representatives in our State 
Legislature from the Upper Peninsula 
was wrong, while those from the Low- 
er Peninsula received but three. The 
time has passed when their expenses 
exceed those from any other portion 
of the State, and their services are 
worth no more than those of the other 
members. The Michigan Manual, sixty 
each for the members of the lower 
house and one hundred each for the 
Senate, was a useless expense. These 
manuals are used as a leverage on the 
constituents. We are not contending 
for the mere dollars expended in this 
direction, but for a principle. Another 
point emphasized was the encourage 
ment of the enforcement of the law in 
regard to noxious weeds. : 

C. Finton: The clubs were organized 
for the social, moral and financial ben- 
efit of the members, and they can very 
properly discuss those subjects relating 
to selling their products, and buying 
their necessaries, such as implements 
to the best advantage. ; 

Mrs. Cork: If the women were al- 
lowed to vote we could think of and 
offer some suggestions, 

John A. Smith: Our taxes are on 
the increase in proportion to the 
amount of business we do, and we 
ought to study economy at home and 
practice the same in our public affairs. 





We ought, if we can, to send men of 
, correct principles to represent us in 
_ our State Legislature, 


David Wilson: We generally get the 
idea that in our public affairs we are 
misrepresented. If we would discuss 
our wants and necessities and make 
them clearly understood there would 
be less cause for complaint. 

N. A. Clapp: While we endorse all 
that has been said in regard to the 
evils that should be corrected in our 
State affairs, we believe that we should 
avoid everything that savors of poli- 
tics. All the evils that need to be 
corrected can be discussed frankly and 
candidly, and reforms effected because 
it interests us as a people and not asa 
political party. There are so many 
things that ought to be discussed the 
coming year that we hesitate to men- 
tion the few that we can discuss. We 
ought to consider the questions, “How 
can we grow more grain to the acre, 
and that, too, of a better quality than 
that which we have been producing?” 
“How can we best care for and im- 
prove our horses, cattle, sheep and 
hogs and make them more profitable?” 
More and better grain means more 
stock, more and better stock means 
more fertility, and consequently a 
greater amount of produce to sell from 
the farm and a larger income. 

At the close of the discussion the 
following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: Resolved, That we as a club 
suggest that the people of the State of 
Michigan should require the revision 
of the State constitution, so that mem- 
bers of our State Legislature from the 
Upper Peninsula receive the same pay 
per day as those from the Lower, the 
length of the legislative session be 
limited to one hundred days, and the 
free distribution of the Manual be 
abolished. — 

Oakland Co. COR. SEC’Y. 

SOUTH FULTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 
South Fulton Farmers’ Club held the 
October meeting at the home of Fred 
Ellis and wife. As usual, the exer- 
cises opened with music, after which 
miscellaneous business pertaining 10 
communications and the welfare of 
the club took up some time. The pro- 
gram, consisting of recitations, read- 
ings, ete., was carried out in full, ex- 
cepting a paper by W. Floate, which 
on account of trouble with his eyes, he 
was unable to prepare. In its stead he 
gave a talk-on “State institutions.” 
The question box, as usual, brought 
out some good ideas and lively talks. 
The Association question, “What is 
the best work to take up during the 
coming year?’ was freely discussed; 
the general trend of thought being 
that missionary work should be done. 
Many farmers and their families who 
are not members of clubs should be 
gathered in and interested in the work 
that all may work together for intel- 
lectual improvement, and educate 
themselves to a higher standard, and 
eventually receive the reward finan- 
cially through the medium of the bal- 
lot box by. placing at the helm men 
whose interests are identical with the 
masses. 

All did justice to the supper, after 
which the club adjourned to meet the 
second Thursday in November at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs, Chas. Tuttle, 
Gratiot Co. F. H. CONLEY, Reporter. 
DEERFIELD FARMERS’ CLUB. 
The Deerfield, Isabella County, 
Farmers’ Club met at the residence of 
Samuel Taply on Oct. 21st. Although 
the weather was somewhat rainy, 
there was a good attendance. The 
meeting was called to order by Pres- 
ident John D. Gulick. The welcoming 
address was made by Mr. Tapley, who 
came here from Canada only a few 
years ago. The response was made 
by T. B. Bozer. 

The topic “Is there profit in raising 
hogs, and to what extent?’ was well 
handled by John Boetner, who showed 
that there was a profit in the business 
and that we could raise all we could 
feed well and get a good price for 
them. He thought it paid to winter 
pigs and turn them off in May. 

Wm, Salisbury thought that 250 or 
300-pound hogs were the best weight 
to sell and then fill up the pens with 
smaller ones. 

Geo, D. Brown thought it paid best 
to fatten in the fall. He had built a 
splendid place to feed in the winter, 
but thought it did not pay. Thought 
150 to 175-pound hogs paid the best. 

A delegate was elected to attend the 
annual meeting at Lansing. 

Topic: “The relation of the farmer’s 
wife to his business.” Mrs. F. N. Boy- 
den read a good paper and showed that 
the farmer and his wife were part- 
ners, and what interested one  in- 
terested the other, and that the wife 
should know about the income and 
expenses of the farm. That they 





should counsel together, and she 


should know about the business. In 

case the husband should die she and 

the family would be less liable to be 

—" by dishonest debtors and cred- 
ors. 

T. B. Bozer thought if the wife 
needed anything in the house, or to 
wear, she should demand so much 
money to get it. This caused a lively 
discussion, but was not agreed to by 
the majority present. 

Topic: “The fall and winter care of 
bees,” by Mrs, Wm. Salisbury. She 
looked over the hives in the fall for 
millers, covered the cards with coarse 
hemp sacking and then put chaff on 
top and around the hive to absorb the 
moisture and keep out the cold. 
Thought « good swarm of bees should 
have twenty-five or thirty pounds of 
honey to winter on. 

EK. D. Hamilton said fifteen or 
twenty pounds of honey was enough. 

The question box was then taken up 
and brought out a good many ideas. 
One was, “Should the farmer pay the 
weigh bill when selling his produce?” 
It was said not to be customary in 
other places but was here at Mt. 
Pleasant, and it was thought that the 
farmers should object to it, as deal- 
ers generally hired the scales and they 
should stand the weigh bill. 

The club then adjourned to meet 
at Wm, Salisbury’s in November. 


N, V. COOMER, Correspondent. 
Isabella Co. ions 


WESTERN WASHTENAW UNION FARM- 
ERS’ CLUB. 


Our club held its October meeting at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs, Howard 
Everett, of Sharon. Owing to the 
busy season only part of the members 
felt at leisure to attend, but a very 
enjoyable time was had. After a 
farmer’s dinner, which is always of 
the best, we took up the literary pro- 
gram, a part of which consisted of a 
quotation contest, which was much 
enjoyed by all. 

The question, “The Blessings of the 
Hard Times,” was taken up. Three of 
the old pioneers of the county were 
present. After they had related their 
experiences, few of the others felt that 
they had ever seen what might be 
properly termed, hard times. Mrs. 
Thomas Jewett, a lady nearly eighty 
years of age, presented a lengthy and 
excellent article on this subject. 

The question, “Would more educa- 
tion be of very great benefit to the 
farmers?” Many took part in this dis- 
cussion and the opinion generally pre- 
vailed that the farmers should be bet- 
ter educated. 

Our next meeting will be held No- 
vember 18th, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. Gray. 


Washtenaw Co, E. S. SPAULDING, 


Cor. Secy’, 
MAPLE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The regular October meeting of our 
club was held at the home of Mr. ‘and 
Mrs. A. J. Armstrong, in Bennington. 
It being the first all-day meeting of 
the season, the club was called to 
order shortly after 11 o’clock, when 
the opening exercises and necessary 
business was disposed of before the 
club adjourned for dinner, which was 
served by a painstaking hostess and 
her assistants, the latter being a half 
dozen young men of the club, 

The Association question: “What 
is the most profitable line of work for 
the Association to pursue during the 
coming year?” was presented by Mr. 
C. E. Fuller. Mr. Fuller said in part: 
An effort should be made towards 
further organization. ‘Our work is 
creating interest in all parts of the 
State; no opportunity to enlarge 
should be allowed to pass. 

K. J. Cook: Make the social part the 
best possible. Raise the educational 
features to a high point. Our club 
should be a financial benefit. 

F. M. Whelan: The best interests of 
the rural communities are at stake. 
Success can only be obtained by thor- 
ough organization. 

F, E. Sheldon: Improve the social 
and educational features; make the 
work practical, 

A. B. Cook: Improvement should be 
the order of the day. The members of 
clubs are looked to for new methods. 
Make the program practical. 

“Best breeds and methods in poul- 
try raising’? was presented. The ma- 
jority seemed to prefer either the 
White Leghorn or the Plymouth Rock. 
Incubators were well spoken of. 

“Hunting or no hunting, which?” 
was a live subject presented by C. H. 
H. Payne. The topic was well handled 
and decidedly against hunting. So 
well did it strike the sentiment of the 
meeting, both members and visitors, 
that the members to a person pledged 
themselves to put up signs and put an 
end to hunting and trespassing. A 
committee was appointed to have 
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printed suitable notices, which will be 
posted at once, 

“Will it pay the farmers of Shia- 
wassee County toorganize a stockcom- 
pany and hold a county fair?’ was 
answered by Mr. Theron Gladden in 
a most emphatic negative. 

“A review of my favorite maga- 
zine” was ably given by Mrs. J. M. 
Moore. Mrs. Moore selected Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 

The program contained other papers 
and choice music. Club adjourned 
to meet November 25th with Mr. and 
Mrs. F. M. Whelan. 

Shiawassee Co, 

UNION FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The October meeting was held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs, Erie Inger- 
soll. It was one of October’s finest 
days and there was a fair attendance. 
Owing to the members being late in 
arriving no business was transacted 
until after dinner. By the way, I 
think our members will have to be 
drilled on the constitution and by-laws 
in regard to our bill of fare. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the president, and after singing and 
some miscellaneous business, the host 
read a paper on “Weeds Most Trouble- 
some to the Farmer.” This was dis- 
cussed to some extent. 

C. Crell read a selection on “Farm 
Wastes.” One waste spoken of was 
in being in too great a hurry to get a 
crop in to properly prepare the seed 
bed. All admitted that as a rule 
farmers do not do as well as they 
know how. One point in the reading 
was that “not all boys farm born were 
born farmers,” and that it was 4@ 
waste of talent to try to make farmers 
of them. ‘ 

Mr. Pierce said that the longer he 
farmed the more he was convinced 
that the farmer should be educated, 
that he should have good judgment, 
knowing when to sell and when to.buy. 
He said he would rather undertake to 
run the Union Pacific railroad than to 
run a farm successfully. 

The question box brought out some 
interesting questions and answers, 

The Association question was next 
taken up. The main thought seemed 
to be that to increase the number of 
clubs, thereby increasing the interest, 
would be the best line of work to pur- 
sue. Some suggested pursuing the 
same line of work as last year and agi- 
tating the question of taxation. 

We next meet with Mr. and Mrs. 
Wn. Bird, the first Friday in Novem- 

r 
a Co. REPORTER. 

OXFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The September meeting of the Ox- 
ford Farmers’ Club was held at H. W. 
Hollister’s with Vice-President Hollis- 
ter in the chair. After singing our na- 
tional hymn, O. D, Loomis opened 
the discussion on the State meeting. 
He said the present seemed to be an 
era of organization. Every class has 
its union for financial and social ob- 
jects. He spoke of the good work 
the Grange had done; also of the work 
of the Farmers’ Clubs. How to form 
new clubs and keep up the interest 
was an important question. A large 
number of farmers evidently felt more 
like going te town to learn prices, etc., 
than to attend club meetings. Agri- 
culture is the foundation of all busi- 
ness interests, and the farmer is the 
central figure in the great interests of 
the country. In all legislation his in- 
terests should be carefully looked af- 
ter. Trade with foreign countries 
should not be restricted. He thought 
the Grange less effective than the 
clubs, because of the secret nature of 
the former. He claimed the clubs had 
helped to lessen taxation by urging 
their views upon our lawmakers. He 
deplored the fact that the younger 
farmers of the community did not at- 
tend the meetings; also, that many of 
the original members were not as 
punctual as could be wished. 

Porter T. Butler, an active member 
of Orion Grange for nearly a quarter 
of a century, was present and said 
that he was not acquainted with the 
workings of farmers’ clubs, but he 
felt qualified to say that the Grange 
was all right, and it was his opinion 
that all farmers’ organizations were 
all right, The Grange had, by petition 
and otherwise, influenced legislation 
for the best interests of the people. 

James Adams said farmers as a 
rule worked too hard. If the discus- 
sion of politics and religion were al- 


Cc. P. REYNOLDS, 
Cor. Sec. 


_lowed, new clubs and membership 


might increase. Mrs. Adams spoke of 
the effort that was sometimes neces- 
sary to get to meetings. Also the re- 
sponsibility of the program commit- 
tee. ‘She had noticed at the close of 


the last legislature that both Club and 


Grange editors of their respective de- 
partments in The Farmer had claimed | 
the victory for reforms accomplished. 
Mrs. C. H, Stevens felt the club to be 
a profitable and interesting society. 
Mr. Giddings, one of the pioneers who 
had been farming in Michigan for 
sixty years, spoke of the wonderful 
improvements of the age. He had 
wondered if the people were more 
happy and contented now than form- 
erly when farm labor was performed 
by the simplest and most primitive 
methods. 

J. G. Noble mentioned some of the 
objects already attained by farmers’ 
organizations. All the clubs now in 
operation, so far as he knew, were 
formed without any outside pressure. 
With the weekly records as made up 
by The Michigan Farmer, it is very 
plain that the farmers of Michigan are 
in a position to judge of the effective- 
ness of the organization, and it is only 
fair to claim that if our present mem- 
bership could accomplish so much, if 
it were doubled, twice the good would 
result. But without any special plan, 
under the direction of the State organ- 
ization, individuals would not feel 
ealled upon to do more than simply 
“say a good word” for the cause. As 
to both Club and Grange departments 
claiming the honors for victories won, 
he said both societies were prompt and 
generous in acknowledging the aid of 
the other. They were working for 
the same object with the utmost har- 
mony. Were it not for the disparity 
in age, the two associations might very 
properly be called twins. 

A discussion then followed as to the 
propriety of buying high-priced stock 
to feed the coming winter. The ma- 
jority seemed to think that it would be 
risky from a purely money standpoint. 

Oakland Co. REPORTER., 
RICHMOND AND RILEY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The club held its September meet- 
ing at Charles Gilbert’s on the th. 
Miss E. Gilbert read a paper on “Our 
Public Institutions,” calling attention 
to their importance in the welfare of 
the people, and the percentage of tax- 
ation that every property holder pays 
for the support of each. 

The following questions from the 
question box were discussed: ‘Does 
coarse manure on potato ground cause 
scab?” Several thought it had a ten- 
dency that way. ‘What constitutes a 
successful farmer?” A short discus- 
sion decided that it was the man who, 
without lessening the fertility of his 
farm, could make a profit on his in- 
vestment. 

The question of last month, “Are 
you satisfied with present conditions?’ 
was called up and Mr. Gilbert, who 
proposed the question, was asked to 
give his idea in regard to it. He said 
that in talking with people he found 
that few of them were quite satisfied, 
and that he did not think a state of 
entire satisfaction a good thing. He 
thought that there were many things, 
both in private and public affairs, that 
might be bettered and that it was 
every man’s duty to aid in improve- 
ment to the best of his ability, 

The question, “What is the best way 
to feed corn, cooked or raw, whole or 
ground?” was next discussed. It was 
generally thought that cooked feed 
would fatten hogs faster, but some 
said that in large droves it would be 
too much trouble and expense to cook 
it. Ground corn would cook quicker 
than whole, but there would be little 
or no improvement in the fattening 
qualities after cooking. 

“How best to utilize the corn crop,” 
will be the subject of the next discus- 
sion; meeting to be held with D. 
Loomis, Nov. 10th. 

MRS. JOSEPH STEPHENSON, Reporter. 

St. Clair Co. 

MILFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Milford Farmers’ Club occurred 
Wednesday, Oct. 6, at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. B, B. Power. Mrs. W. R. 
Drewatt read a well-prepared and 
practical paper which voiced the senti- 
ments of all, on “What Can Women 
Do Best to Add to the Finances?” 

N. A, Clapp was the first to speak on 
the local question, “Noxious weeds on 
our farms and how best to deal with 
them.” This was followed by a lively 
discussion by Messrs. Whitcomb, Cas- 
ter, Wilson, Johnson, Vincent and 
others. While the above are not all 
farmers, they have gardens (that con- 
tain some weeds). Each year weeds 
are becoming more and more plentiful; 
they rob cultivated plants of nutri- 
ment and injure crops by crowding 
and shading; they make the cleaning 





of seeds difficult; interfere with rota- 
tion of crops, and are of no use as a 
feed for stock.- The only use they are 
in the world is to induce more frequent 
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and thorough cultivation of ground 
and when a new weed is discovered to 
stimulate the farmer to greater watch- 
fulness. One speaker thought that one 
of the best ways to deal with common 
weeds was by a thoroughly cultivated 
summer fallow. Some of the weeds 
named as being most troublesome are 
the burdock, sandburr, Canada thistle, 
quack grass. Also the wild lettuce 
that was brought here from China a 
few years ago is getting quite plenti- 
ful. One member was very much in 
favor of having the proper authorities 
compel land owners to keep noxious 
weeds from going to seed and path- 
master should keep the highway 
cleared of the same. Among the suc- 
cessful methods given to exterminate 
the Canada thistle was a liberal use 
of salt, or a small amount of gasoline 
applied to either burdock or thistle is 
sure death. 

Although this club was first in the 





field to ask for one of the farmers’ jn- 
stitutes appointed to Oakland county, 
the institute committee thought it ad- 
visable to locate the same at South 
Lyon, as Milford had the county insti- 
tute last year. 

Oakland Co. W. D. ALLEN, Cor. Sec. 

HAMLIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Hamlin Farmers’ Club met with H. 
P. Green for their October meeting. 
A large house was filled with mem- 
bers and guests. The subject, “Agri- 
culture of the past,” was discussed by 
Gideon Sprague and H. P. Green and 
others, who thought the methods then 
used, were right for the times. 

“Agriculture of the present” was 
discussed by F. S, Leighton, who 
thought we ought to make greater 
progress financially than those in the 
past. Others thought because of the 
hard times we would do well to keep 
even in all things. 


Eaton Co. M. A. JACOKES., 


Reporter. 








“GALLASPADE A SPADE,” 





Some People too Modest to Confide in their Physician—A Woman 
Cured of a Serious Disease by a Certain Method, the Only 
Drawback of which was, it ‘‘Made Her Too Fat.” 





The doctor came in haste and found his 
patient again in great agony from a split- 
ting headache. It was his fifth call on the 
same patient, and each time to treat the 
same trouble. With a suspicion that his 
diagnosis was incorrect and that he was 
treating a symptom and not the disease, 
he said to her: ‘‘Madame, it is useless 
for me to visit you again. You are keep- 
ing from me fects and symptoms which 
it is necessary I should know.” The 
patient finally acknowledged that, 
through a false modesty, she had not 
told him all. Then she told how she had 
suffered from female weakness but had 
kept it from him—too modest to speak. 
The old doctor was disgusted at such 
prudishness, but when he knew the facts, 
cured her easily and quickly. 

The following case differs from the 
above, only in the fact that the patient 
is not afraid to speak, and to “call a 
spade a spade.”’ 

‘“‘Words fail to describe the suffering I 
endured before I used Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People,’’ said Mrs, A‘texan- 
der B. Clark, of 417 Michigan Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. ‘‘For five years I have suf- 
fered from ovarian troubles, and was con- 
fined to my room for months at a time, 
I have undergone two operations for this 
trouble at the hospital, and seemed to 
grow worse instead of better. I had the 
best doctors and the best nursing, but 
for nearly five years I was not free for 
one single day from the most fearful 
headaches and intense twitching pains in 
my neck and shoulders, 

“You would scarcely believe, to look at 
me now, that for about three days every 
week tor nearly six years, I had to stay 
in bed. Those headaches would come on 
me every week regularly. First I would 
notice black spots before my eyes, and 
then I would go blind, and send for the 
doctor. 

“At first they would treat me for indi- 
gestion and dyspepsia, then finally ac- 
knowledge that something else caused the 
trouble. During these spells I was so 


From the Evening News, Detroit, Mich. 


nervous that I could not bear to have my 
husband walk across the floor, and as 
the doctors said there was no medicine 
that would reach my trouble, I consented 
to the operations, which left me worse 
off than I was before. 

“In January of this year there was an 
article in the Evening News about the 
druggists that sold Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills in Detroit. I told my husband I was 
going to try them and he said ‘try any- 
thing.’ 

“The next morning I went into Murphy 
Brothers’ drug store and bought a box of 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. Mr. Murphy 
said he had a big sale for the pills and 
personally knew many people who had 
been helped by them. I took the pills as 
directed, but was not helped a bit, and I 
told Mr. Murphy so, but he suggested 
that I give them a better trial. Before I 
had finished the second box I began to 
feel better and went down and bought a 
dozen boxes. When I had taken six boxes 
my headaches were gone, but I continued 
using the pills until I had taken the 
twelve boxes. 

“Just think what I have suffered by 
operations and vile medicines, when a 
a remedy cured me. 

“There is only one thing again 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pals Pose 
continued Mrs. Clark, “they made me 
fat. Since I commenced taking them, in 
January, I have gained twenty-six 
pounds. I remember the many times 
when my friends came to see me, when 








I was so thin and weak, that they ex- 
pected to hear that I was dead the next 
week. To-day I am perfectly well and 
never felt better in my life, and it ‘is all 
due to Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People.” 

All the elements necessary to give new 
life and richness to the blood and restore 
shattered nerves are contained in Dr 
Williams’ Pink Pilis for Pale People. 
They are for sale by au druggists, or may 
be had by mail from Dr. Williams’ Med- 
icine Co., Schenectady, N. Y., for 50c. per 
box, or six boxes for $2.0u, 
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One Good Turn: 


deserves another. 3 
When you turn & 
the handle of the :. 
Enterprise Meat ¢ 
Chopper you are 
rewarded with a % 
surprising amount § 
of work well done 

in a few seconds. ¥ 
It saves money, 
time and food. Is easily operated and 
easily cleaned. Use the 


Enterprise 


MEAT CHOPPER 


for towns oy sausage and scrapple; for 
preparing hash, mince-meat, Hamburg 
steak, suet, tripe, cod-fish, clams, scrap 
meat for poultry, corn for fritters, ete. 
Improved for 15 years; now perfected. 
Sold by all dealersin hardware. Small 
> family size No. 5, $2.00. Chops 1 Ib. a 
minute. Large family size No. 10, $3.00. 
> Chops 2 lbs. a minute. 

THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. of PA., 

Philadelphia. 


Send 4 cents in stamps for the “Enterprising 
C3 Housekeeper—200 recipes, 
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WORK AT HOME 


Furnished ple of either sex, at good wages 
for full information address: LABADIE ART 
COMPANY, Dept. A, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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“HOW To EARN 
- same oA 
SHOT GUN 


Sell 30 Ibs. Baker's Teas, 
Spices and Baking Powder to 
eara a Volunteer Shot Gun or 
sell 1001bs. for Girls’ or Youths’ 
’ Bicycle; 200 Ibs. for Ladies’ or 

Gents’ High-Grade Bicycle; 50 
Ibs. for a Gold Watch (Waltham or Elgin) anda 
Chain; 25 Ibs. for a Solid Silver Watch and Chain; 
10 lbs. for Sclid Gold Ring; 25 lbs, for Autoharp; 
15 Ibs. for Pair of Lace Curtrins, 


We pay the express or freight tf cash is sent, 
Send address for particulars. 


W.G. BAKER (Dept. 19), Springfield,Mass, 


“AMONG THE OZARKS” 


The I and of Big Red Apples, is an attractive 
and interesting book, handsomely illustrated with 
views of South Missouri. It pertains to fruit raising 
in that GREAT FRUIT BELT OF AMERICA, the south- 
ern slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great value 
not only to fruit-growers, but to every farmer and 
homeseeker looking for a farm and a home. Mailed 
free. Address 
J. E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


Kansas City, Fort Scott and Memphis R. R. 


All about PATENTS. 


— bey Bony on gg | FREE. It pays to pro 
tect your ideas at once. 

PATENTS AND PihAT vomas, 
t2and 43 Hodges BRauilding. Detroit, Miéh 


EARL D. BABST, 
56 Moffatt Building, - Detroit, Mich. 


Attorney-at-Law. 
Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere in 
U.8.; special attention tolaw ofthe farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co., also other references. 


m ASTHMA CURED! 


Dr. Hair’s cure has brought happi- 
ness to sufferers. A $1.00 bottle and 
valuable treatise sent free, you pa: 

y the Sa pate Address DR. B.W. 
-GAIR, Dept. L Cincinnati, O, 
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AN IRISH LOVE-SONG. 


In the years about twenty 
(When kisses are plenty) 
The love of un Trish lass fell to my fate— 
So winsome and sightly, 
So saucy and sprightly, ae 
The priest was a prophet that caristered 
her Kate. 





Soft gray of the dawning, 
Bright blue of the morning, ; 
The sweet of her eye there was nothing 
to mate; 
A nose like a fairy’s, 
A cheek like a cherry’s, } 
And a smile—well, her smile was like— 
nothing but Kate. 


To see her was passion, 
To love her, the fashion; —_ 
What wonder my heart was unwilling to 
wait! 
And, daring to love her, 
I soon did discover 
A Katharine masking in 
Kate. 


mischievous 


No Katy unruly, 
But Katharine, truly— 
Fond, serious, patient, and even sedate; 
With a glow in her gladness 
That banishes sadness— . 
Yet stay! Should I credit the sunshine to 
Kate? 


Love cannot — “ 
Wealth cannot o’ergive it— 
That saucy surrender she made at the 


gate. 
O Time, be but human, , 
Spare the girl in the woman. 
You gave me my Katharine—leave me 
my Kate! 
—November Century. 





JIM BALFOUR’S HOME-COMING. 


After twelve years’ absence, no one 
knew where, Jim Balfour had sudden- 
ly reappeared in the village. The 
news of his return was heralded wide 
by that mysterious retail agency which 
works to perfection only in small 
places where news is scarce and 
women are numerous. Before night 
everybody who was anybody had dis- 
cussed and speculated upon the event 
to such purpose, that a complete story, 
lacking only in the element of truth, 


-as born to the community. Jim's 
home-coming was the ee 
tial circumstance that had stirred “ei 
cemetery-like repose of the village fol 
years. Not many could remember Jim 
‘when he went away, and it is doubtful 
if any knew him when he returned. 
He had changed greatly, and, it was 
said, not for the better. His figure was 
much as of old, and his carriage was 
erect, but he was less genial, and his 
memory had become very defective. 
The principal visible change, however, 
was to be noted in his countenance. 
His eye was watery, quite unlike the 
Jim of twelve years before, and there 
was a certain habitual expression of 
profound weariness which was more 
than blase indifference, that contrast- 
ed strangely with his former animated 
bearing. He seemed as if, in the 
twelve years, he had revelled in all 
brands of this world’s delights, and 
found them full of slivers. 

When Jim Balfour left his home that 
bright morning so long ago, a young 
man of twenty-five, it was universally 
felt that he left his best prospects be- 
hind. His father, the Rev. Lyman Bal- 
four, then retired from the long and 
rancorous task of piloting the village 
church to perpetual bliss, had easily 
the most of this world’s goods, and the 
refusal of the greatest quantity in the 
next, of any man in the township. Just 
as the preacher, in the eyes of these 
simple villagers, occupied a_ special 
class far above them, so his house, an 
imposing looking structure, standing 
well back from the street in a grove 
of trees, seemed scarcely less than a 
eastle, The oldest inhabitant could 
not remember when the property did 
not belong to the Balfours, and it was 
well known that it would eventually 
pass into the possession of Jim Bal- 
four. But Jim fancied those pastures 
which are far away, as have other 
‘sons, notably the Prodigal. 

Lyman Balfour had exchanged his 
material possessions for the spiritual 
about two years before this story 
opens. Jim, however, was out for the 
earthly goods, and lost no time in prov- 
ing his claim to the property. This 
involved several trips to the neighbor- 
ing town to consult the lawyer for the 
estate. Pending the issue of proceed- 
ings, Jim installed himself in the big 
house in solemn grandeur, the most- 
talked-of man, and the least-desirous 
of notoriety, in that part of the coun- 


ty. For the first week or two he was 
not seen abroad much, indeed, he 
seemed to shu observation. By de- 


grees, however, he began to go about, 
and every action was critically noted. 
Then it was that the tremendous de- 
fects in his memory became known, 
but the good people were too polite to 
do more than wonder at. the affliction. 
It was difficult to get him to talk of 
his doings while abroad. It was found 
out, however—to the cost of one or 
two of the village plungers—that he 
played a better game of billiards than 
he did when he went away. He had 
also lost two or three teeth, and his 
smile was not so pleasant as it used to 
be. It was noticed too, when he siniled, 
that he had a scaron the left upper lip, 
which was pretty well concealed by a 
long, flowing, blonde moustache. With- 
out saying much, he managed to con- 
vey the impression of being consider- 
ably worse than he appeared to be. It 
was even rumored that he had fig- 


ured in some nasty scrapes on the 
plains, and had been gashed by a 


marshal in resisting arrest. 

The Christmas season was approach- 
ing, and preparations were being made 
to celebrate it in the old-fashioned 
style. The village maidens were par- 
ticularly active, and by the use of 
those arts they know so well how to 
exercise, induced many of the young 
men to come to their aid. There were 
decorations to be put up in chureh and 
school, arrangements to be made for 
the public concert in the village hall, 
and numerous minor eyents, which 
meant work for everyone. 

In the midst of the planning it was 
remembered by some of the young peo- 
ple that Jim Balfour had a happy 
knack of makiug nice little speeches to 
Sunday school gatherings. In the gen- 
eral excitement this talent of Jim's had 
almost been overlooked. It had always 
been regarded as a special gift in a 
wilderness of commonplace traits. No 
one could determine just how he did 
it. There was not the slightest reason 
for suspecting from Jim’s usual de- 
meanor that Jim labored uhder such a 
burden. The shallowest minds in the 
village said he did it by solid, super- 
human gall. Whether it was miracu- 
lous assurance or fervent piety, Jim’s 
abnormal gift stood out conspicuous, 
and formed a most welcome addition 
to the array of talent that was being 


One morning, a few days before 
Christmas, a deputation of the village 
maidens, to the number of about a 
dozen, waited upon Jim at the great 
house in the grove, and laid their plans 
before him. 

Whether Jim was greatly gratified 
or deeply distressed could scarcely be 
told from his countenance. He certain-. 
ly said the invitation was a very sud- 
den surprise, and that he did not feel 
able to undertake so great a duty. He 
had never, he said, with apparent sin- 
cerity, addressed a Sunday school 
gathering or any other kind of gath. 
ering in his life, whereupon he was in 
formed, with sundry little ejaculations 
of astonishment, that he had often 
done so, when they, the maidens, were 
scholars in the Sunday school classes, 
upon which he hastened to admit that 
he might have done so occasionally, 
but the fact had almost passed out of 
his memory. He assured them that 
there were many others in the village 
better able to perform such a duty, 
and named over half a dozen of the fel- 
lows, but the young women said, Not 
so—that he greatly underestimated his 
abilities. They finally went away, on 
the understanding that Jim would take 
a hand in, if no one else could be found 
to do so. 

From the date of that interview Jim 
appeared to hive aged. His manner 
was more abstracted, and he called 
people out of their names. The hotel 
rounders talked about the change in 
low, confidential tones as they sat 
around the big wood stove and guessed 
who would pay for the next drink. 

The day before Christmas two other 
strangers came to the village. They 
were big men, and wore thick, comfort- 
able-looking overcoats. Their expres- 
sions were dull and vacant, and they 
went about as if they had come on no 
particular business. They were walk- 
ing down the main street in the after- 
noon when they saw Jim coming to- 
wards them. A sense of instant rec- 
ognition flashed over his ccuntenance, 
and then the same inscrutable look as 
ever, like a mask, obscured his fea- 
tures. Without pausing, he continued 
his walk until nearly abreast of them. 


“Good day, Dave,” said the taller of 








pressed into service. ’ 


' this is where you’ve got to. You've 
given us a long chase, but the game's 
up now.” 

“Yes, I guess it’s up, Bob. I’m tired 
of it, too. Been expectin’ this.” 

“Where's Jim Balfour?’ said the tall 
man, abruptly, as they retraced their 
steps in the direction of the house, 

“You'll never get Jim. He's over the 
line, safe from -you fellows,” and the 
man called “Dave” smiled grimly. 

“You were with hm in the West’ 

“Yes, we worked the western circuits 
for two seasons. There was nothing in 
it, so I came east. How did you get 
on to me?’ 

“That’s our secret, Dave, unless you 
tell us where Jim is.” 

“Couldn’t do it, Bob.” 

They walked slowly up the avenue 
to the great house standing bleak and 
bare among the moaning pines. There 
was half an hour till train time. 

“How did you strike on this, Dave?" 
said the tall man as they entered. 

“Jim told me all about it when we 
were in the West, so when business 
got poor I thought I would try this 
lay.” 

“But didn’t you expect the people 
here would get on to you?” 

“Not them,” he replied, in accent of 
profound disdain. “They couldn't get 
on to nothin’. Jim and I generally 





passed for brothers out West. I was 
Wearing a beard then, but shaved i: 
off.” 

“Well, you look uncommon like hii. 
Don’t know as I ever saw two people 
more alike, did you, Joe?’ turning to 
his companion. 

“Well, barrin’ the scar and a differ- 
ence in the voice, I don’t think I ever 
did,”’ replied Joe. 

There was a pause. The wind rat- 
tled the windows and blew wailing 
around the end of the house. The tall 
man looked at his watch. Without a 
word all three arose and passed out 
into the fast-gathering gloom.—Farm 
and Fireside. 
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HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


THE GREATEST OF LIVING ENGLISHMEN FOR THE FIFTH TIME PAYS 
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The following partial list of 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


HON. THOMAS B. REED. 
HON. GEORGE F. HOAR. 
LILLIAN NORDICA. 
PROF. N. S. SHALER. 

And more than 


one hundred and seventy-five pages. 


variety, interest and value that characterize THE COMPANION. 


O give more than is promised has always been the practice 
The two hemispheres have been 

searched for attractive matter for the Volume for 1898, 
and the contributors for the year include not only popular writers 
of fiction, but some of the most eminent Statesmen, Scientists, 
Educators, Explorers and Leaders of Industry. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION to 1899, 
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ever offered) and THE MICHIGAN FARMER, both papers to Jan. 1, 1599, 
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Che wiry. 


We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown. All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 


THE EDITOR’S DAIRY NOTES. 











FINDING A BUTTER MARKET. 

No matter how successful the expert 
butter maker may be as a manufactur- 
er of fine butter of the choicest qual- 
ity, he must find a steady and profita- 
ble outlet® for his goods, in order to 
make the business an assured success, 
in the full acceptation of the term. 

Iriend Stranahan, in his article on 
“Oleomargariue at Institutes,” speaks 
right to the point—regarding the ne- 
cessity of strenuous exertions being 
constantly made by our dairymen in 
seeing that the oleomargarine laws of 
the State are invariably enforced. 

We believe that if oleomargarine is 
sold only in its natural color, and not 
in the semblance of yellow butter, that 
even less than one-half of the product 
can be sold, and manufacturers of this 
article have already admitted this 
statement without any attempt at de- 
nial. 

Here in Michigan the law is being 
enforced by our State Dairy and Food 
Commissioner, to the best of his abil- 
ity, under existing conditions. To be 
sure, there are plenty of infringements, 
and will be for some time, especially 
in the larger cities. 

Commissioner Grosvenor aud his as- 
sistants are rapidly getting a large 
portion of their territory under a fair- 
ly satisfactory police control, and have 
already made several arrests in De- 
troit and elsewhere. 

It is not the only difficult matter, in 
connection with this business, to de- 
tect and arrest violators of these laws, 
but with numerous cases on hand it 
is difficult to secure an early trial and 
conviction. Several cases lave revent- 
ly been postponed by the court judges, 
und one judge utterly refused to allow 
a case to come to trial. 

It seems to us unnecessary for a test 
case to be given the State Supreme 
Court for a decisior as to the constitu- 
tionality of our oleomargarine laws, 
efter the upholding of similar laws in 
Massachusetts by the United States 
Supreme Court. But our State Su- 
preme Court has already been called 
upon in this matter, aud the sooner a 
decision is made the better. 

We too think that this matter should 
be discussed at our farmers’ institutes, 
and hereby call Supt. Butterfield’s at- 
tention to the matter. 

Too much attention has been paid 
to the manufacture of dairy and 
creamery products, in our institute dis- 
cussions, and not enough to the profit- 
able disposal of the iinished goods 
Last winter we dairymen worked to 
secure the enactment into law, through 
our Legislature, of this same oleomar- 
garive bill. Now we should continue 
te confer together at ali these various 
institutes, Granges and  Jlarmers’ 
Clubs, as to the best possible means of 
helping our commissioner to enforce 
the law. 

A thorough agitation and discussion 
of this matter will make “public opin- 
ion” much stronger than it now is, and 
the stronger it is, the better for the 
enforcement of the law. A strong pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of any just law, 
which favors no special class (and this 
law does not), soon becomes, not only 
very obnoxious, but a terror to trans- 
gressors or violators thereof. 

We pledge our support to Commis. 
sioner Grosvenor and his assistants in 
his efforts to bring to justice these 
violators who try to sell imitation but- 
ter for the genuine article, 





Beyond comparison are the good qualities pos- 
essed by Hood’s Sarsaparilllt; Hood's Cures, 





OLEOMARGARINE. 


BY F. H. BORRADAILE, STATE ANALYST. 
(Concluded from last week.) 

In 1870 a French chemist by the 
name of Hippolyte Mege, of Paris, 
made claim to the discovery of a new 
and improved process of transforming 
animal fats into butter, basing his 
process in some degree in imitation 
of the natural transformation by the 
coy. 

The butter which is obtained from 
milk is produced by the cow elaborat- 
ing her own fat through her cellular 
mammary tissues at the low rate of 
temperature of the body. “The animal 
fats from which the butter-cells in 
milk are produced is composed chiefly 
of olein, margarin and stearin and 
small quantities of other substances.” 

“The natural process performed by 
the cow consists mainly, first, in sep- 
arating the oleomargarine from the 
stearin without developing disagree- 
able odors or flavors in the oleomar- 
garine by which it assumes the char- 
acter of butter.” 

Mege’s invention was also based 
upon the discovery as he claimed it, 
that when the fat is rendered at a 
low temperature considerably below 
that heretofore rendered in the ordin- 
ary rendering of fat, it has the taste 
of molten butter, and does not acquire 
that peculiarly disagreeable flavor 
heretofore supposed to be necessarily 
attached to melted fat or tallow, and 
which is designated as “tatlowy 
flavor.” 

The discovery of Mege’s started u line 
of new industries and letters patent 
were taken out by a vast army of 
ambitious imitators. Among the many, 
I will briefly mention only some of the 
more interesting with the names of 
the inventors or discoverers. 

William FE. Andrews.—A_ process 
consisting of first rupturing and de- 
stroying the globular condition of ani- 
mal oil by agitation and then refrig- 
erating the same, then combining the 
substance obtained with butter, cream 
or milk. 

Garret Cosine.—Making artificial 
butter from fruit and vegetable nuts 
and lactic acid and loppered cream or 
milk together with animal fats. 

Alfred Springer.—A process for pro- 
ducing edible fat or tallow by heating 
the crude fat, ete., in contact with 
common salt, saltpeter, borax, boracic 
acid and salicylic acid, withdrawing 
the separated fats, and incorporating 
therewith a smaller charge of the 
same chemicals with the addition of 
benzoic acid. , 

Royal W. Barnard.—Method of re- 
Claiming sour “tubby” or rancid butter 
by treating with brine alkaline carbon- 
ate, and tartaric acid. 

Samuel H. Cochrane.—fhe combina- 
tion of beef-suet oil, cottonseed oil and 
its equivalents, purified and flavored 
with beef-stearin and slipperyelw bark. 

Nathan I. Nathan.—By uniting oleo- 
margarine with leaf lard, -leaned and 
washed in a solution of borax, ard 
nitric acid and heated and churned. 

William H. Burnett.—A product con- 
sisting of lard, beef-suet, butter, glyc- 
erine, salt water and coloring mate- 
rial. 
; Oscar H. Coumbe.—A new article, 
oleoard, consisting of vegetable oil 
with cooked farinaceous flour. 

By the same inventor, an improved 
artide known as butteroid, consiszing 
mainly of cottonseed or other veze- 
table oils. 

VWenry R. Wright.—Artificial bitter 
or creamine, made by mixing animal 
fats or oils, oil fat, sweet cream, color- 
ing matter and butter and ailowing to 
become sour toge‘her, removing the 
whey and churning the miss. 

E. J. Woodruff.—By adding rennet, 
sugar, salt, bicarbonate of soda, bi- 
carbonate of potash, alum 1nd butter. 

If the different brands oa the mar- 
ket bore tags or labels describing the 
methods adopted in the manufactory, 
together with the names and propor- 
tions of each ingredient. the purchas- 
er or consumer could easily select, as 
many do their patent medicines, with 
the expectation of being cured or 
otherwise. 

To give a short description of the 
methods employed by most manuf:c- 
turers in this country will possibly be 
of some interest to many. 

From the beef tallow is prepared 
the oleo oil according to the method 
adopted by Mege. The caul fat of 
freshly killed beeves is, after  thur- 
ough washing, first in tepid and then 
in iced water, allowed to stand until 
thoroughly cold; then rendered at be- 
tween 130 to 175 degrees F. The re- 
sulting oll is allowed to cool slowly 








until a considerable portion of the 
stearin and palmatin have crystallized 
out, and the pasty mass is then heay- 
ily pressed. About two-thirds of the 
whole flows into a tank of cold water 
where it solidifies into a granular 
slightly yellow colored mass which is 
known in the trade as oleo. 

I'resh leaf lard treated in substan- 
tially the same way as the beef tal- 
low yields the “neutral lard” or “Neou- 
tral” of the trade, a granular white 
solid. 

The objects of this treatment are to 
produce fats free from taste or odor 
and to remove some of the fusible 
stearin and palmatin, in order that the 
finished product may melt readily in 
the mouth. 

The next step is to mix the “oleo” 
and “neutral,” the proportions varying 
aecording to the intended destination 
of the product; a warm climate call- 
ing for more “oleo,” a cold one for 
more “neutral,” and to flavor the mix- 
ture with butter or cream and alsv to 
add butter coloring. Forty-eight zal- 
lons ot milk per 2,000 pounds of prod- 
uct is the ratio at which milk is 
added. The whole mass is now pad- 
dled in immense steam jacketed ves- 
sels, and, when ready, run into cold 
water and granulated by breaking 
with paddles, washed, salted and 
worked like butter, and is the product 
known as oleomargarine. 

Although this oleomargarine con- 
tains hardly more than a trace of but- 
ter fats, the latter flavors the whole 
mass so strongly that, when well salt- 
ed, as it usually is, it might readily 
pass with an inexpert or careless econ- 
sumer for rather flavorless butter. 

By adding more or less pure butter 
to the material in the churn, butterine 
is produced, of two grades, when it 
contains more butter called “Cream- 
ery Butterine” and when fess butter, 
called “Dairy Butterine.” 

As a matter of observation, if fat 
which is to be used in the suaking of 
oleomargarine is in the slightest de- 
gree tainted before the manufacture 
begins, if it is not strictly fresh, if it 
is not taken almost directly from the 
slaughtered animal, if it is allowed to 
stand in a barrel for a few how's in 
ordinary weather or in cold weather, 
if put in a barrel for a few hours in 
ordinary weather or in cold weather, 
if put in a barrel with any «animal 
heat in it for a few hours, then vn in- 
cipient change begins which, in the 
succeeding process, is exaggerated so 
that an utterly offensive material is 
produced, which could not he used for 
the purpose of ineorporating into or 
making oleomargarine. 

Butter on account of its ;«essessing 
the delicate fatty acids, capric. capry- 
lic, caproic, and buttyric, which “Oleo”’ 
does not contain, favors the uatural 
product as a far more sensitive and 
delightful food. Not only this; these 
mildly stimulating fatty acids act to 
sharpen the appetite and encourage 
the stomach and intestines to greater 
action. These are the acknowledzed 
reasons why invalids, children, dys- 
peptics and persons with very sensi- 
tive stomachs are frequently distress- 
ed after eating oleomargarine in ivis- 
take for pure butter. 

The fact that manufacturers of oleo- 
margarine resort to the use of utter 
fats, is in itself a sufficient proof that 
there is a desirable flavor which the 
unaware are decoyed into :ccepting 
as the pure and natural article of foed, 
and are only made aware of the de- 
ception after their stomacns have 
repudiated and their appetites revolted 
against the further use of the stuff. 

The defenders of the oleomargarine 
industry will tell you that their prod- 
uct is far more wholesome than poor 
rancid butter. This may be true 
when comparing the very best quality 
of fresh oleomargarine with a very 
poor and rancid product; but what 
about the thousands of pounds of yoor 
quality of butterine, lardine, buttervid, 
suine, neutral and other low grades of 
oleomargarine? 

In the case of pure butter a natural 
danger sign is provided, and clearly 
and distinctly set forth as a warning 
to all. when that substance becomes 
unwholesome; and that signal does 
not wane but on the contrary grows 
stronger as the decomposition  pro- 



















gresses, and those who buy do so in 
the face of this natural warning. Not 
so, with the imitation. The unsuspect- 
ing who have become accustomed to 
the genuise article by the coler, the 
general appearance and sweet odor, 
buy the sophisticated stuff without 
suspecting the duplicity; they pay lon- 
estly, expecting a pure food, and get 
in exchange a fraudulent product. 
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Asthma and Hay-Fever Cure. Free. 

We are glad to inform our readers that 
@ sure specific cure for Asthma and Hay- 
fever is found in the Kola Plant, a new 
botanical discovery from tbe Congo River, 
West Africa. Many sufferers report most 
marvelous cures from its use. Among 
otbers, Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, Editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, and Rev. J. L. Combs, 
of Martinsburg, West Va , were complete- 
ly cured by the Kola Plant after thirty 
years’ suffering. Mr. Lewis could not lie 
down at nightin Hay-fever season for fear 
of choking, and Mr. Combs was a life-long 
sufferer from Asthma. Hon. L. G. Clute, 
of Greeley, Iowa, writes that for eighteen 
years he slept propped up in a chair, being 
much worse in Hay-fever season, and the 
Kola Plant cured him at once. It is truly 
a most wonderful remedy. If you are a 
sufferer we advise you tosend vour address 
to the Kola Importing Co.,1164 Broadway, 
New York, who to prove its power will 
send a Large Case by mail free to every 
reader of the MICHIGAN F'ARMER who need 
it. All they ask in return is that when 
cured yourself you will tell your neighbors 
about it. It costs you nothing and you 
should surely try It. 


“AMERICAN” 
Cream Separator 


rice $65 


Unequalled for 

the Average Dairy. 

Larger Sizes if desired 

Send for descriptive 
Catalogue. 

American Sep. Co., 
Box 1025, 

Bainbridge, N. Y. 


Elgin System of Creameries. 


It will pay you to investigate our plans, and visit 
our factories, if you are contemplating building a 
Creamery or Cheese Factory. All supplies furnished 
at Lowest Prices. Correspondence solicited. 


TRUE DAIRY SUPPLY CO., 


SYRACUSE, New York, 303 to 309 Lock St 


Contractors and Builders of Butter and Cheese 
Factories, Manufacturers and Dealers in Supplies. 
Or write R. E. STURGIS, 
toe Gen. Manager of Western Office, Allegan, Mich 


Has {he Creamery Closed? 


If so the time 
has come fer you 
to purchase a 
Safety Hand Sepa- 
rator. The milk of 
the dairy just be- 
fore the cows dry off 
is the richest of the 
entire year. Donot 
waste it all by neg- 
lecting it; do not 
waste one quarter 
of it by band skimming. Save money; 
make money by buying a Safety Hand 


Separator. 
P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa., Elgin, IIl., 
Dubuque, Ia., Omaha, Neb. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With Its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
rs TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 

filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
my a0 agency, Write at once, 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 

29 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, WN. ¥. 


Sik Feed Cookers and Tank Heaters 2 


LaF 
BEST AND CHEAPEST ON EARTH * 


AP 


Ask Yous Deaver on Senp ro Us & 
——_____ e 
Economy Mfg. o., Homer, Mich. * 
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Governor Pingree has issued a proc- 
lamation fixing Thursday, November 
25th, as a day of Thanksgiving and 
prayer in this State. This is the same 
day selected by President McKinley 
for observance. 





A meeting was held in Bay City this 
week of parties interested in the pro- 
posal to build a Yeet sugar factory at 
that place. Srbscriptions aggregating 
$105,000 were secured from Bay City 
and capitalists, and a company capital- 
ized at $200,000 is to be organized at 
once. It is expected the balance of the 
eapital required will be subscribed in 


a few days. 
—_—_—s oe 


Senator Wolcott, who recently re- 
turned from Europe, where he went to 
help promote the cause of international 
bimetalism, has not given out any 
official information as to the results of 
his work while abroad. It is pretty 
generally understood, however, that he 
failed to accomplish anything for the 
cause he was advocating. The Senator 
says, however, that he is not yet with- 
out hope of success and has explained 
how near the commission was to bring- 
ing about a favorable reply. Senator 
Wolcott said that when everything was 
going along nicely and it seemed as if 
the British Cabinet would go as far 
as had been promised, reopening the 
Indian mints and consenting to a con- 
ference, the press of Great Britain and 
the bankers of London criticised the 
cabinet so severely that it was com- 
pelled to take a course contrary to 
which the commission had expected. 





It seems that Michigan is preparing 
to grow its own coffee, and will not 
have to depend upon the coffee tree 
either. Near Oxford, Oakland Co., the 
production of chicory is being devel- 
oped, and a company in Detroit is said 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE TROL- 
LEY. 





The development of trolley lines in 
large cities has proved so successful 
that the system is now being extended 
in all directions from the large cities to 
surrounding towns and villages. It 
looks at present as if the trolley was to 
completely revolutionize transporta- 
tion, and prove as dangerous a com- 
petitor to railway lines as the latter did 
to the old stage coach. The question 
of cheap transportation by rail, and the 
building of costly highways, are likely 
to be solved by this new competitor, 
which may render both of secondary 
importance. The lines now running in- | 
to this city from Mt. Clemens and Pon- 
tiac, are to be supplemented with an- 
other extending to Ann Arbor by con- 
nection with the line between that city 
and Ypsilanti at the latter point. This 
means cheaper rates of fare, or at least 
it has wherever the trolley line has 
been extended. The advantage of the 
trolley line is its cheapness, and the 
manner in which it can accommodate 
the traveling public going short dis- 
tances. Thus the line is always 
charged, and a car, or two of them, can 
be started from a given point every 
half hour, or less if necessary, without 
any additional expense except a motor- 
man and conductor. The greater the 
number of cars required to meet the de- 
mands of the public, the greater the 
profit to the company. In the case of 
railways every additional train started 
costs just as much to bring it to its des- 
tination as if it was the only one run- 
ning over the line. The expense of 
each train is positively fixed, and can- 
not be got below that point, no matter 
how many trains are run, nor does the 
number of trains cut down the expense 
of each. This is true of freight as well 
as passenger trains. Railways are 
therefore compelled to limit their traing 
to the number of passengers and 
amount of freight which are carried 
over the line, as the great cost would 
bankrupt a line which ran trains in ex- 
cess of its business requirements. With 
trolley lines the question of cheap fares 
and freights will surely be settled. 

In Great Britain a trolley line run- 
ning between the market towns of 
Bessbrook and Newry, through a rich 
farming district, makes a substantial 
addition to its receipts by hauling farm 
wagons over its lines, which are at- 
tached to the motor car in place of a 
trailer. In order to keep the wagon 
on the track a second pair of rails is 
laid inside the working tracks, and 
slightly higher. This line runs directly 
to the business center of each town, 
where the wagons are drawn aside and 
run into their places by a half-dozen 
men, who are paid a few pence each by 
the farmer for this service, It is, there- 
fore, possible for a farmer to bring his 
produce to market and dispose of it 
without the aid of his horses. It is not 
an uncommon sight, and always a rath- 
er amusing one, to see a lumbering 
farm wagon, loaded with hay or pro- 
duce, fiying along behind the motor car 
on its way to market. The farmers take 
kindly to this scheme, as it is a saving 
of money as well as horse-flesh. 

This serves to show the possibilities 





to be taking the product. This is a 
root which is ground and roasted, and 
is then thought to resemble coffee in 
flavor. It is not sold alone as coffee, 
but is mixed with ground coffee be- 
cause of its cheapness. Then the in- 
dustry of roasting and grinding various 
grains and selling them as a substitute 
for coffee, is attaining large propor- 
tions. This is said to be excellent for 
people whose stomachs are too weak 
to stand coffee. It is as good a sub- 
stitute for coffee as water is for milk. 
With full grain and chicory crops we 
shall*soon be independent of coffee 


growing countries, eS 


Oye. 





Pen. 
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of a trolley line, and we think a few 
/ years will see the vegetables, fruits, 
milk, eggs and butter supply of the 
large cities, brought to market over trol- 
ley lines. The farmer will not have to 
hurry up to catch a special train, and 
if it is missed, be compelled to wait six 
or eight hours before he can ship his 
products. The muddy roads of fall and 
winter will then have no terrors for the 
farmer living near a trolley line. 
To the traveler the trolley line will 
present many advantages. He will not 
have to reach a depot at a certain hour 
to catch a train, as he can board a trol- 
ley car wherever he strikes it, and cars 


— ae 





will be running at all hours. The same 
advantages will be enjoyed by the 
farmer and his family, who can drive 
to the nearest point at which the line 
can be reached, instead of to a depot 
several miles away. The saving in, 
time and trouble will be a large item 
in favor of the trolley. 

The question of building improved 
highways through the country will 
soon, we believe, give way to the more 
important one of the inception and ex- 
tension of trolley lines. Through their 
influence the relations between the 
residents of cities and villages and the 
farming community, will become much 
closer, to the benefit of each, and will 
have an important influence on render- 
ing life on the farm more pleasant, be- 
cause it will keep farm residents in 
closer touch with the outside world. 





THE OLD QUESTION IN A NEW 
FORM. 





Bacon hogs pay better than lard hogs 
as a rule, but it must be said there is too 
often less margin between bacon hogs and 
big heavy animals than there should be 
At present, for instance, there is only 
about 10@15c at most, and really no dif- 
ference between prime 160-lb. hogs and 
prime 260-lb. hogs. If our packers care 
to follow somewhat the example of the 
Canadian packers, who think nothing of 
paying $1 to $2 per 100 lbs. more for the 
right kind of bacon hogs than for the big 
heavy lard producers, they will have no 
trouble in getting ample supplies of light 
weights. When a man has lots of corn 
and thrifty hogs to eat it he wants to 
have some assurance that he is going to 
get enough margin to make up for the 
early sale of his corn marketers.—Dro- 
vers’ Journal. 


This evolution of the bacon hog to 
meet the growing demands of the 
bacon market, brings up in a new 
form the question of the best method 
of influencing farmers to grow what 
the market requires. 

The Journal hits the nail squarely 
on the head when it says there is not 
enough difference made by buyers be- 
tween the bacon and heavy hogs to in- 
duce farmers in some States to turn 
their .attention to producing them. 
Where corn is plenty and cheap the 
farmer can grow the 300 and 400 
pound hog to better advantage than 
the 175 to 200 pound hog, and without 
buyers will pay him a sufficient mar- 
gin to make the latter as profitable as 
the former, he will continue to grow 
the big hog. And he is right. He 
raises hogs to make money, and he is 
quite consisient and logical in raising 
the class from which he can make the 
most money, just as the packer is right 
in curing all the bacon possible rather 
than turning his hogs into pickled 
pork. He does it because there is most 
money in it. If the class of hogs sent 
to market do not suit him, let him 
offer a better price for those that do. 
He will get them as soon as he will 
vay for them, and not before. Finally 
the additional cost comes out of the 
consumer, and if he is willing to pay 
it certainly the farmer who raises the 
hog should get a fair share of the dif- 
ference. It should not go entirely to 
the packer. At present, buyers are 
kicking over the style of hogs coming 
to market, and they want farmers to 
change the breed of their hogs and 
grow bacon hogs like the Canadians. 
It is certain that hogs of that descrip- 
tion cost from 50 to 75 cents ner hun- 
dred more to grow than heavy hogs 
grown entirely upon corn. The Cana- 
dian packers pay this difference to the 
farmers, why do not American pack- 
ers? When they do so they will get 
all the bacon hogs they require. 

This question is virtually the same 
as the one between wool-growers and 
dealers. The dealers want clean wool, 
but they want it at the same nrice as 
dirty wool. At the same price per 
pound dirty wool makes the grower 
more money than clean wool, hence 

he naturally raises dirty wool. The 
buyers tell him he is all wrong in not 





producing the class of wool they want, 
but they knock out all their teachings 








and advice in the most emphatic man- 
ner when they refuse to pay any more 
for clean wool. We have known farmers 
to try year after year to put their 
fleeces in good shape, leaving out tags 
and dirt, and have seen them com- 
pelled to accept the same price per 
pound as their neighbor who put in 
everything which would add to the 
weight. 

The buyer of hogs and the buyer of 
wool has the regulation of these vexed 
questions in his own hands. To settle 
them quickly and in the manner his 
best interests demand, he must recog- 
nize and pay for what he wants, and 
make his protits in a legitimate man- 
ner. The conditions which he is ex- 
claiming against are the result of his 
own business methods. He wished to 
enlarge his profits at the expense of 
the farmer, and it has ended in injur- 
ing his own business through the 
cheapening of his products because 
they were not up to the re ynixements 
of the market. 





WINTER WHEAT PROSPECTS. 





The State crop report for November, 
which appears in this issue, will be 
read with interest by most farmers. 
It has been an unusual season, and its 
effect upon the wheat fields not only 
foreshadows the next crop, but affects 
very materially the ,value of the one 
now being marketed. It is well to 
remember that since the date when 
reports were received, November ist, 
the season has kept up its record as be- 
ing an extraordinary one. We have 
had soaking rains, and the weather 
has been quite warm enough for the 
wheat plant to make a quick growth 
where it came up. Of course there 
will be bare spots on many fields 
where the seed never germinated 
through lack of moisture, and which 
must remain so. But we think there 
has been a decided improvement in the 
prospect for the next crop since No- 
vember ist, and that a continuance of 
favorable conditions through the 
winter and next spring would result 
in a large crop. But the spring 
months, usually the most severe on 
the wheat plant, are yet to be reckon- 
ed with, and it would be a desperate 
speculator indeed who would risk any- 
thing on the prospects not being in- 
jured materially between now and 
next April. Other states, notably 
western Ohio and Indiana, are not in 
as good shape as Michigan, and upon 
the whole we think it quite safe to 
expect a smaller crop of winter wheat 
next year than harvested this season. 





The lower house of the Georgia 
legislature has passed a bill prohibit- 
ing match or prize games of foot-ball 
in that State where an admission fee 
is charged. The vote was 91 to 3. A 
Chicago alderman has also introduced 
an ordinance into the common council 
of that city prohibiting foot-ball games 
within the corporate limits of Chicago. 
Meanwhile no more deaths have oc- 
curred, but the list of disabled grows 
daily. 





Imperative an Important 
sal by Aucti 

A fire having destroyed the barns, out-buildines, 
al | feed, supplies and appurtenances of the ¢rys- 
tal Lake Farm of Ravenna, Ohio, its proprietor, 
Mr. W. J. Hayes, has reluctantly decided on mak- 
ing an entire and absolute dispersal] of his famous 
herd of Holstein-Friesian cattle, headed by the 
great bull Pauline Paul’s De Ko] 21490. ‘There 
are over 100head inthis herd which admittedly 
ranks with the leading ones of America. Every 
head goes by auction to the nighest bidder. 

It will be conducted by Wm. B. Fasig & Co. at 
their sale mart opposite the Driving Park, Cleve- 
land O., Tuesday, Dec. 7th. Catalogues will be 
furnished on application to that firm. 

The cattle are at the sale mart where they vill 
remain until the sale, and can be inspected at 
any time, 





A Fire Makes 
Disp 
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Michigan State Sunday School Association 
Annual Meeting at Pt. Huron. 


The Michigan State Sunday School Association 
will hold its annual meeting at Pt. Huron Nov. 16th 
to 18th, and for this the Grand Trunk Railway 
System has made a rate of One Fare for the Round 
Trip. Tickets will be sold for all trains of Nov. 
15 and 16, valid to return up to the 19th, inelusive. 
Special coaches will leave Detroit on the 10:15 
& m. train of Tuesday Nov, 16th. 
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GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 


The November report of the statis- 
tician of the Department of Agricul- 


ture was issued on Wednesday. It. 


gives 23.7 bushels as the average yield 
per acre of corn according to the pre- 
liminary returns of the department’s 
correspondents. 
preliminary estimate last year was 
27.3 bushels and that of 
bushels. The average yield in the 
principal corn states 
New York 32.5, Pennsylvania 36, Ohio 
32.5, Indiana 28, Illinois 31.5, Iowa 29, 
Missouri 25, Kansas 19, Nebraska 29. 
The average per cent of quality is 
86.3, as compared with 88.4 in 1896 
and 92.3 in 1895. 

The preliminary estimate of the 
average yield of buckwheat is 20.7 
bushels per acre, as compared with 
18.7 bushels last year and 20.1 in 1895. 


The average in New York and Penn- ! 


sylvania, the two states of principal 
production, are 22 and 21 bushels per 
acre, respectively. The average per 
cent of quality is 94.3, as compared 
with 94.7 in November of last year. 

The estimated average yield per 
acre of Irish potatoes is 64.6 bushels, 
as compared with 86.8 bushels last 
year and 100.7 bushels in November, 
1895. The average per cent of quality 
is 81.3, against 89.2 in November, 
last and 948 in November, 
1895. The average yield of hay is 1.42 
tons per acre, against an average of 
1.21 tons per acre for the last fifteen 
years. In point of quality the aver- 
age is 92.8 per cent, as compared with 
92.9 per cent in November, 1896, and 
91.3 per cent in 1895. 

Favorable conditions for the sow- 
ing of the fall crops are reported from 
most parts of Europe, and the condi- 
tion of the crops so far as sown is 
likewise favorable. The opinion -is 
freely expressed that an increased 
area has been sown in wheat, but this 
appears to be more as a matter of in- 
ference from the natural tendency of 
high prices to produce such an effect 
than as an observed fact. The crop 
reports from India continue favorable, 
and on the whole this is true as to 
those from Argentina and Australia, 
but in all these countries the harvest 
is too remote to permit any very con- 
fident predictions as to the final out- 


- come. In the case of Argentina it may 


prove that more damage has been 
done by the locusts and the spring 
frosts than is yet apparent. There is 
nothing to indicate that the wheat 
shortage in Europe is any less than 
has been supposed, while the crop cf 
Manitoba is now represented to be 
much below the official estimate issued 
in August, and that of the Canadian 
northwest territories has also proved 
disappointing. 





A double deck of lambs arrived here 
to-day from Vicksburg, Mich., some 100 
or so miles nearer to Buffalo than Chi- 
cago; they were shipped by Esselburn 
& Notley and sold for $5.65; would 
have sold in Buffalo at about $5.40.— 
Chicago Journal. 

The Journal had better change its of- 
fice geography at once and get one 
which will show the position of Vicks-. 
burg. The latter place is about 140 
miles east of Chicago, and 144 west of 
Detroit. From Buffalo it is distant 
about 390 odd miles by way of Detroit. 
The fact that one party shipped a car 
of lambs to Chicago is made so much 
of that it is very evident few Michigan 
feeders now ship to that market. And 
no wonder. If they strike a poor 
market the manner in which their 
sheep and hogs are graded is down- 
right robbery. And they have no ap- 
peal from the decision of the graders, 
who call off stags and piggy sows until 
the amount received for the load is less 
than it was worth at the point of ship- 
ment. Thus the Chicago market values 
are always inflated, the high prices 
realized being for only a few head, 
while the others are so graded as to 
keep the average price much below 
what shippers expected. A few such 
experiences and the shippers in Michi- 
gan prefer taking the chances at De- 
troit and Buffalo rather than Chicago. 





The Right Way to Seed Raisins. 


Raisins and grapes for cooking should be seeded. 
But seeding raisins or grapes by hand is a job 
that nobody was ever known tolike. At the same 
time many uses for raisins and grapes are found 
and the large use of them has caused an immense 
sale of the Enterprise Raisin and Grape Seeder, 
the little machine that separates seeds from 
raising or grapes quicker than the cook can wink. 
They are ade | by the Enterprise Manufacturing 
Company of Philadelphia. The makers publish a 
bright little book which contains 200 recipes, and 
is sent on receipt of 4 cents in stamps to persons 
writing for it, 


The corresponding | 
1895, 26.2 | 


is as follows: : 








STATE CROP REPORT FOR NO- 
VEMBER. 





The average condition of wheat on 
November 1 was in the southern coun- 
ties, 75; central, 88; northern, 103, and 


state, 82, comparison being with vital- 


ity and growth of average years. The 
condition in the southern counties, 
where 85d per cent of the crop is grown, 
is 183 per cent lower than one year ago. 
The average condition in the State in 
previous years has_ been: 1896, 90; 
1895, 78; 1894, 94; 1893, 89; 1892, 87. 
and 1891,91. 

The severe drought prevailing at the 
date of the October report was not 
broken in the southern and central sec- 
tions of the State until October 11. 
Light rains occurred on the 5th-S8th, 
but not in sufficient amount.to be of 
benefit. On the 11th and 12th storms 
occurred generally throughout the 
State, the rainfall being sufficient to 
afford relief. Since this storm wheat 
has made fairly good progress. On 
fields favorably situated it is looking 
well, but a large proportion of the 
fields are more than ordinarily spot- 
ted. This is particularly true of roll- 
ing fields where the tops and sides of 
hills are practically bare. ‘Chere was 
a second general rain on the 19th-22d, 
and a lighter one on the 31st. These 
rains have been of great immediate ad- 
vantage, but heavy, soaking rains are 
yet needed to place the grounds in 
usually wet condition at the opening 
of winter. The rains in August, Sep- 
tember and October were more abun- 
dant in the northern counties and 
wheat there is in fine condition. 

The estimates indicate that the area 
seeded to wheat this fall-is 6 per cont 
greater than sowed in the fall of 1896. 
The estimated excess in the southern 
counties is 4 per cent., in the central 6 
per cent., and in the northern 15 per 
cent. 

The total number of bushels of 
wheat reported marketed by farmers 
since the October report was published 
is 1,962,963, and in the three months, 
August, September and October, 5,- 
597,995. This is 2,198,821 bushels more 
than reported marketed in the same 
months last year. 

The average yield of corn per acre in 
the state is estimated at 61 bushels of 
ears, equal to about 30 buslels of 
shelled corn. The estimate for the 
southern counties is 60, central 63, and 
northern 61 bushels of ears. The aver- 
age for the state is three bushels lower 
than made October 1. 

The area of cloverseed harvested is 
large, at least much larger than in any 
late year, and the estimated average 
yield higher than ever yet reported in 
the farm statistics. The yield in the 
state is estimated at 1.92 bushels, in 
the southern counties at 1.87, central, 
2.16, and northern, 2 bushels per acre. 

Potatoes are estimated to yield in 
the state 64 per cent of an average 
crop. Tke estimate for the southern 
counties is 60, central, 63, northern, 85, 
and upper peninsula 96 per cent. 

Live stock is in good condition. The 
percentages are 96 for horses and 
cattle, 97 for sheep, and 98 for swine, 
comparison being with stock in good 
healthy and thrifty condition. 


NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 

The wire fence factory of B. A. 
Weld at Jackson was destroyed by 
fire Tuesday night. The loss is $2,- 
000, ; 


The new Garland Buggy Co. at Kal- 
amazoo will commence operations this 
month, and intends to turn out be- 
tween 4,000 and 5,000 vehicles, mostly 
top buggies of a cheaper grade, during 
the coming season. 

Walter Floate, a resident of Essex 
Township, Clinton Co., for the past 30 
years, and a subscriber and reader of 
The Farmer for many years, died on 
October 29. He was a successful farm- 
er and an enterprising citizen. 


A rich marl bed, for the manufac- 
ture of cement, has been found near 
Climax. The marl is from 10 to 30 


feet deep, and covers about 100 acres 
of land. A syndicate of capitalists of 
New York will buy the land and start 
a factory, employing 500 hands. 

The chief engineer of the United 
States army asks congress to appropri- 
ate over $3,200,000 for the rivers and 
harbors of Michigan, to be expended 
during the fiscal year ending June 20, 
1899, The amount asked for the Sagi- 
naw river is $20,000, Sebewaing river 





$10,000, Sand Beach harbor $250,609. 

A few weeks ago when Dairy and 
Food Commissioner Grosvenor laid be- 
fore police justices in Detroit com- 
plaints charging certain Detroit deal- 
ers with violation of the oleomargarine 
law, the justices blandly refused to re- 
ceive such complaints. Commissioner 
Grosvenor immediately applied to the | 
Wayne circuit court for a mandamus 
to compel the local authorities to re- 
ceive the compiaints. and Judge Mc- 
Mahon, after hearing the arguments, 
granted the mandamus. This clears 
the way for Commissioner Grosvenor, 
who announces that every violator of 
the oleomargarine law will be vigor- 
ously prosecuted. 

The committee of Bay City business 
men recently sent to Nebraska and 
Utah to investigate beet sugar fac- 
tories in those states, reports a most 
satisfactory trip. It recommends that 
a permanent organization be formed 
at Bay City and a factory erected. One 
Bay City farmer has received from Dr. 
Kedzie, of the Agricultural College, the 
report of the analysis of the beets 
grown upon his farm the past seasoa, 


last week to 


the first martyr to the cause of the 
abolition of slavery, he having been 
murdered before the war because of 
his public utterances on the slavery 
question. 

The Western Transit-Co.’s steamer, 
Idaho, which left Buffalo Jast Satur- 
day afternoon for Chicago, laden with 
package freight, foundered off Long 
Point, in Lake Erie, during a furious 
gale Sunday morning. The first mate 
and one sailor, who succeeded in reach- 
ing the rigging, were rescued by the 
steamer Mariposa, The rest of the 
crew, numbering nineteen, were 
drowned. The Idaho was an old ves- 
sel, having been built in 1868. 





Foreign. 
e 
German warships are hastening to 
Port Au Prince, Hayti, to enforce the 


demand of the German consul at that 
place for indemnity for injury done a 
German citizen. This German was ar- 
rested for assaulting a policeman, im- 
prisoned and heavily fined. 
sul demanded his release, and when it 
was not promptly granted, demanded 
a large indemnity. 


The con- 


An unsuccessful attempt was made 
assassinate President 
Moraes, of Brazil. The assassin at- 
tempted the deed with a pistol, but 


when foiled in his purpose, drew a 
knife 
nephew of President Moraes and _ in- 
flicted a knife wound upon Gen. Betan- 
court, the Brazilian minister of war, 
from the effects of which the latter 
died a few hours later. 


with which he wounded a 





the report showing that the beets test- 
ed 18 per cent Sugar and 88 per cent 
purity, which is quite high. 





When writing to advertisers please 


mention Michigan Farmer 





The Spalding Lumber Co., of Marin- 
ette, has sold to Samuel Crawford & 
Co., of Pigeon, Forest Co., Pa., their 
saw-mil plant at Cedar River, Mieb., 
and all their cedar and hemlo¢ek Jand 
east of the Powers branch, and south 
of the Escanaba branch of the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railroad, over 100,- 
000 acres. The transfer also includes 
all its property at Cedar River and will 
foot up several hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Crawford & Co, will build an 
immense tannery at Cedar River and 
operate the saw-mill also, 

The recent case of cheese poisoning 
at Kalamazoo, from which about 
fifteen persons suffered, has been 
traced to the Elsie and Byron cheese 
factories. These factories have thre 
reputation of being among the finest 
in the State, and the exact cause of 
the poisoning is a mystery. The State 
cheese inspector has given it as lis 
opinion that the weather was responsi- 
ble, some of the cheese which caused 
the trouble’ having been manufactured 
some months ago. 





General, 
Consul-General Fitzhugh Lee re- 
turned to his post at Havana last 
Wednesday. 
The lower house of the Georgia 
legislature has passed a bill making 
the playing of foot-ball within the 





As true as 


the sun 


—that’s the kind of watches 
the new Full Ruby Jeweled 
Elgins are. Ask your dealer 
about them, Made in all sizes. 

Finest material and work- 
manship. They are moderately 
low in price. Sold by jewelers 
everywhere. 


An Elgin watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works —fully guaranteed. 





state limits a misdemeanor, with pen- 
alty of a heavy fine. 

Dr. W. Godfrey Hunter, of Ken- 
tucky, who made such a determined 
effort to secure the United States sen- 
atorship last winter, has been appoint- 
ed minister to Guatemala and Hon- 

uras. 

The United States Supreme Court 
has affirmed the decision of the Cali- 
fornia Circuit Court in denying a writ 
of habeas corpus in the case of Theo- 
dore Durrant. who has been convicted 
of the murder of Blanche Lamont. 
This decision means that Durrant will 
finally be executed. 

The Hotel San Marco, one of the 


EXCELS in liberality to policy-holders. 
a 20th Century Contract and contains all the 
most modern features. Agents and others who are 
desirous of increasing their income would find it to 
their advantage to address 


AGENTS WANTED 


To Introduce a policy that sells itself. 


The Mutual Investment Contract 


OF THE 


cc Mt! ie ire Company 


CALIFORNIA 
This is 


THOS. McGIVERIN, State Manager, 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


506 Hammond Building, Detroit. 





finest and most commodious hotels at 
St. Augustine, Fla., was burned to the 
ground last Sunday morning, entailing 
a loss of about $250,000, with less than 
$50,000 insurance. It was a new struc- 


FARM FOR SALE. 


A No.1 stock farm of 160 acres; about 15 acres 


timber; near school; well watered. Will sell cheap 
or exchange for smaller farm well located. 


F. D. WRIGHT, Willow, Mich. 





ture and had not yet been opened for 
business. 

The granite monument erected at Al- 
ton, Ill., in memory of Elijah P. Love- 
joy was dedicated last Monday with 








appropriate ceremonies. Lovejoy was 





ABSOLUTE DISPERSAL BY AUCTIO 


| HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE | 


ENTIRE 
HERD. 


DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE tic" com town, 


Address 


Box 229, Almont, Mich. 





HOW 


tree. McALLISTER, Mfg. Optic! 


to make money with a Magic 
Lantern or Stereopticon 
is explained in 260-page catalog 
Page a ay aratus & Views 

» 49 Nassau St., N. ¥. 





Without Reserve 
+ + or Limit, 
100 IN 
NUMBER. 





Headed by the Famous Bull, PAULINE PAUL’S DE KOL 21490, and including the best representatives of all the leading families. 


Unquestionably the equal of any American collection. 


Property of W. J. HAYES, Crystal Lake Farm, Ravenna, O. 


A fire having destroyed the barns, buildings, and all feed, supplies and appurtenances of the farm, makes this sale imperative. Sale will be held at 


Send for catalogue to 


2 a pe A 


FASIG’S HORSE EXCHANGE, CLEVELAND, 0., TUESDAY, DEC, 7. 


w.B. FASIG c& CO., Cleveland, O. 
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Che onsehold. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA 
WOOD, FLINT, MICH. 





E. ROCK- 





We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 








LIVING IT DOWN. 
There are many people in this bright 


world of ours who are living within a 
shadow. Unseen by other eyes, a 
spectre grim and gaunt stalks beside 
them day by day. Wherever they go 
this spectre goes; its haunting presence 
never leaves their side. They may 
laugh, yet deep hidden from the casual 
observer is the heartache which gives 
the lie to mirth; the festering care 
which lowers like a thunder cloud upon 
the sky. 

It is hard indeed to be called upon 
to bear disgrace for misconduct of 
friend or relative, yet it is even harder 
still for the one who has erred and who 
is trying to atone for the past to bear 
the disgrace which comes from his 
own misconduct. Of course there are 
those who become so hardened as to 
be utterly indifferent to this, but to the 
truly penitent the feeling of humilia- 
tion resulting from their own misdeeds 
is indeed pitiful. 

* 


Take, for example, the girl who hay 
stepped from the path of virtue. She 
may have been more sinned against 
than sinning; she may have been led 
into wrong doing so gradually that she 
hardly realized when the danger point 
was passed. Remorse, self-abasement, 
shame, humiliation may be couplea 
with a determination to do better. The 
future life from that very moment may 
be blameless, yet what a load of misery 
that heart must carry in attempting 
to live it down. 

The world looks coldly on,—this is 
a cruel world where such women are 
concerned—it has rarely a helping hand 
to extend. Its belief in reforms is 
slow of growth. It is suspicious, holds 
itself aloof; yet who can judge of the 
emotions of that heart as day by day 
the girl’s life goes on? She feels the 
slights, she sees the suspicious glances, 
and is sometimes apt to suspect cold- 
ness where none was intended. Think 
for one moment what it means to live 
within such a shadow as this, and then 
judge leniently. It cannot harm you 
to do so and may do a world of good. 
After one misstep it is very easy to 
follow the downward road, but oh, 
how hard for a girl to live down the 
prejudice called forth by that step. 

a ae 

Then there is the terrible, the de- 
pressing shadow of failure, which over- 
hangs so many lives in these trying 
times through which our country has 
been passing. Men striving to main- 
tain a footing in business circles, yet 
feeling day by day that that footing is 
gradually slipping away; men with 
reputations to sustain, lying awake 
nights with the burden of care too 
heavy to be laid aside; men with wives 
and little children to provide for, feel- 
ing the doom of failure drawing nearer 
and nearer; hoping, praying, casting 
about, this way and that, for some 
means of bettering their condition. 
Then when at last the fatal day comes, 
when the docrs must be closed, the 
creditors clamor for settlement the 
world has little of pity or of sympathy. 
They lay it to mismanagement, to 
something or other, and tell how much 
better they themselves could have 
done. 

Is it any wonder there are so many 
suicides? Any wonder the wife wakes 
up some morning and finds the hus- 


Maro 





band gone with a note left behind say- 
ing he cannot bear the disgrace? This 
is a wrong course, and one unworthy 
a man; but meg are only human, and 


human nature is not infallible. 
s ¢ 2. 


I tell you, dear friends, we ought to 
have more charity. We are too ready 
to censure and not half ready enough 
to pity. It is awful to live within a 
shadow, to feel the world’s scorn, 


whether or not it be wholly deserved. 
* *¢ & 

It is easy to say “live it down,” 
whatever the offense may have been. 
Of course this is the right thing to 
do, but it requires Spartan courage to 
do it. Let us have charity for those 
who fail, and remember the Scriptural 
injunction, “Wherefore let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall.” 

Meanwhile let us carefully read 
these lines of Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 

LIVE IT DOWN. 
Has your life a bitter sorrow? 
Live it down. 
Think about a bright to-morrow; 
Live it down. 
You will find it never pays 
Just to sit, wet-eyed, and gaze 


On the grave of vanished days; 
Live it down. 


Is disgrace your galling burden? 
Live it down. 

You can win a brave heart’s guerdon; 
Live it down. 

Make your life so free from blame 

That the lustre of your fame 

Shall hide all the olden shame; 
Live it down. 


Has your heart a secret trouble? 
Live it down. 

Useless griefs will make it double; 
Live it down. 

Do not water it with tears— 

Do not feed it with your fears— 

Do not nurse it through the years— 
Live it down. 


Have you made some awful error? 
Live it down. 

Do not hide your face in terror; 
Live it down. 

Look the world square in the eyes; 

Go ahead as one who tries 

To be honored ere he dies; 
Live it down. 





HOW SHALL LITTLE CHILDREN 
BE AMUSED? 





The chill autumn days, which will 
soon be succeeded by cold wintry ones, 
are with us. The little ones that 
have sunshtmed themselves all sum- 
mer will soon be confined within 
the four walls of the house much of 
the time. Already I am filled with 
nervous sympathy for their little rest- 
less bodies, and wonder ‘how I shall 
amuse them, keep them happy and 
busy that they will not get that un- 
easy, I-don’t-know-what-to-do feeling. 

They must do something, and I find 
they enjoy the good, if it is provided 
for them; otherwise they resort to mis- 
chief and naughtiness, which results 
in punishments that tend to destroy 
those little love germs we are so anx- 
ious to foster. 

There must be others who are or 
have been placed in the same posi- 
tion. This refers to children under 
school age. What do you have them 
do that they enjoy that will prove 4 
help and not a hindrance in times to 
come? I am not without a few re- 
sources. I think those things the little 
ones like best to do are just what 
mamma does, as far as possible, Min- 
jature pies, cakes and cookies are a 
great delight, and when baked, are 
served at the table the same as mam- 
ma’s. Of course neatness must be 
taught in this way, as the little hands 
must be washed before using the bak- 
ing materials. 

Cutting pictures from old books or 
papers whiles away many minutes. 
These may be afterwards pasted on 
clean wrapping paper. I can most al- 
ways think of some good and never a 
bad story to tell about the pictures, no 
matter what a miscellaneous assort- 
ment they appear. 

Speaking of stories, what child does 
not delight in them? Stories! stories! 
until your supply seems always low. 
Stories about birds, bees, trees, ani- 
mals, flowers, and occupations; always 
true and pleasant, never untrue, im- 
possible or frightful ones. But these 
are only a few things and they must 
have change and variety. I would 
like to know what others have tried 
with success. 

I heartily endorse what Nancy Jane 
said about babies’ clothes, but cannot 
altogether agree about feeding, as my 
healthy, fat babies had but milk until 
they were five or six months old, and 
a very little cold water every Way. 
This is pature’s sole putriment at this 





age and it would seem no substitute 
could be quite so good, provided 
mother is healthy and her milk whole- 
some, otherwise something else must 
be used. I think, however, they may 
be taught to eat and drink from a cup 
much earlier than most people think— 
at six or seven months of age. Oat- 
meal gruel is advised by some physi- 
cians as babies’ first food with a very 
little sugar and milk. In fact that 
is all my children have yet and all 
they care for, for their breakfasts. 

I did not intend to be so lengthy for 
the first time. 


A. B..c. 
(None too lengthy, A. B. C., and 
please come again.—Ed.) 


INJUSTICE, 








To many of us it seems that the old 
world does not use us rightly and we 
harbor in our hearts a sense of injus- 
tice much too keen to be described. 
We feel that we have never been given 
any “show,” and the opportunities that 
we have needed and deserved to make 
of ourselves the most that was pos- 
sible have never been ours. Conse- 
quently our empty life, as we hold it 
to-day, is all the fault of circumstances 
and never the fault of ourselves. This, 
in itself, it seems to us, cries out 
against the world and denounces our 
treatment at its hands a_ burning 
shame. 

We think we have never received 
the praise or the reward due to us 
for the little good we have done, but 
we forget that most people want a 
great deal of praise and too much re- 
ward for doing a very little. Possibly 
we are of this class and that’s why 
we feel so downhearted about it. The 
world uses people very much all alike. 
Man has often not only to make a 
name and a future for himself but also 
to make the opportunities for so do- 
ing and the world will not help him 
very much. It will blame him 
if he fails and praise if he succeeds, 
but it don’t care a fig which way it 
turns out. But don’t let’s blame our 
opportunities. Probably we are in the 
very place of all the world that we 
are best suited for. If we are unable 
to fill well the station in life in which 
God has placed us we are utterly un- 
fit for any place we can imagine. The 
world does not recognize this lame ex- 
cuse of no opportunity. It looks at the 
man and at the life, and judges by 
them and is supposed to know noth- 
ing more about it. 

As to the injustice of the world, it 
is as just to us as to anyone. PTer- 
haps we might all complain that we 
were not treated rightly, and no one’s 
plaint would be entirely without 
foundation, but where all suffer under 
a common cause one has no more right 
to complain than another. If we fill 
the position in which we are placed 
to the best of our ability, we are do- 
ing the best we can do. The world 
may praise or blame, but if we go on 
conscientiously fulfilling our duty, we 
ean do no more. We all know how 
hard a thing it is to please every one— 
how impossible a thing. The wise 


man has given that up long ago. The 
world doesn’t please him exactly and 


he doesn’t please the world by a long 
way, but no doubt both can live in 


spite of it and neither suffer much. 
Marshall. CLARELLE. 





A LETTER TO YOUNG MOTHERS. 





For the cold which baby is sure to 
have there is nothing better than 
onions, Put drafts on the feet, pound 
some onions and make a little square 
bag to fit over the lungs. Sew strings 
to the four corners, fill this with the 
pounded onions, heat it and tie it un- 
der the little one’s arms and around 
its neck. 

Then there is croup which the little 
ones sometimes have. This is very 
dangerous as well as distressing. 1 
always give a teaspoonful of powder- 
ed alum. 

This fall three of my five children 
were sick with that dread disease, 
bloody flux. Did I send for the doc- 
tor? No, indeed. I scalded some milk 
and made some sage tea and let them 
drink all they would of it, but I did 
not allow them to drink any cold 
water. When they could eat a little, I 
gave them crackers, cheese, toast, eggs 
cooked hard, but no green stuff. 

Young Wife, I should advise you 
and all other mothers to keep the band 
on baby at least ten weeks; it may 
save your little one from rupture. 1 
do not think much of the fitted diapers, 
they do not pay for the work put upon 
them. When my children were creep- 
ing I had colored diapers for house use; 
it saves so much bard washing, 1 


think the plan of making baby’s first 
clothes short enough so they will not 
need shortening a good one. I do not 
think it is wise to shut a baby up in 
the house in the fall and not take it 
out all winter. It is much more liable 
to take cold. Be sure to keep the feet 
and lower limbs warm. 

Now, I will close by giving my re- 
ceipt for mustard pickle. 


Tuscola Co. AUNT EM. 


WASHING DISHES. 








Dishwashing is a very necessary 
part of the housework, yet it is a task 
that girls usually dislike. This dis- 
like may often be greatly lessened by 
furnishing them with plenty of soft 
water, clean dish towels that will 
leave no lint, and shining tin or porce- 
lain dish pan and drainer. Then teazh 
them to do the work properly, and to 
take pride in it. 

So much depends upon starting right 
in learning to do any kind of house- 
work, and careless habits once formed 
are very hard to break. Before the 
dishes are taken from the table, all! 
the scraps should be scraped from the 
plates into a bowl, ready for the slop- 
pail. The dishes are then piled to- 
gether, placed on a large tray, and 
taken to the kitchen. Pour the water 
(which should be as warm as you can 
bear your hand in comfortably) into 
the pan, adding soap to make a 
good suds. Wash the glasses first, 
then the silverware, after that the 
cups, saucers and plates. Hot water 
may be added as needed to keep the 
dishwater warm enough. After wash- 
ing rinse in clear, warm water, and 
dry with a towel, rubbing each piece 
until it is bright and shining. Special 
care should be given ivory-handled 
knives; never allow them to remain in 
the water, but wash and dry them 
quickly. Cheap linen crash makes 
good towels, so also do flour and sugar 
sacks. The latter may be cut in two 
lengthwise, as the whole sack is too 
large to use at once. 
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When writing to advertisers piease 
mention Michigan Farmer. 





Mrs. Lyman Abbott 


is writing a series of 
‘interesting articles, 


“Peaceful Valley” Papers, 


for 


THE Lapies' HoME JouRNAL 


Lilian Bell is writing a 
series of bright letters, ‘A 
Chicago Girl in Europe.’’ 


There are more good things 
for the coming year than ever 
before—more and better illustra- 
tions—more for a dollar. Novem- 
ber number 


TEN CENTS A COPY 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
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——EDUCATION— 


prepares young men and women to maintain them- 
selves in honorable and profitable independence, 
the result of a ecourse in the Business, Shorthand, 
English, try or Mechanical Drawing De- 

rtmernt of thee DETROIT BUSINESS UNI- 
ERSITY, 11-19 Wilcox St., Detroit. Call 


or send for catalogue. 
BECKER WASHER. 


The 
New 

A Fair Trial will convince the most 
skeptical of its superiority over all 
other Washing Machines. Thou- 
sands in use. Agents Wanted. 

Circulars Free. Made by 

N.C. BAUGHMAN, York, Pa. 








Illustrated circular of our Angoras 
Tails. Great 


with Long Hair and B 
y Pets. FREE. WALNUT RIDGE, 
FARMS, Box 2144, BosTON, MASS. 
Your Children cured of Bed- 
wetting. Sarople free. 
Dr. F. E.MAY, Bloomington. LI. 
30 years experience. enables 
me to Scientifically treat and 
effectually cure Cancer and 
Tumors without the knife. 


72-page book sent free. Address Dr. L. H. eraticn . 
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SHORT STOPS. 





Mae writes: I was a hired girl for 
over 12 years and have some _ very 
pleasant memories of that time. I al- 
ways made it a point to find a good 
place and then stick to it. To fall out 
with every woman you work for is a 
disgrace to both parties. 

Above all, the girl who works out 
should not say that she doesn’t like 
“young ones.” That will be enough 
for any mother to hear. Sometimes 
they are simply awful, it is true, but 
try to make an improvement if you 
can do it kindly and unobtrusively. 

I have worked at wages ranging 
from 50 cents to $4.50 a week and 
have learned a great deal from the 
different families I have lived in. 1 
always made it a point, if I didn’t 
know how to do a thing, to learn, and 
no matter what this was I have found 
it to be more beneficial to me than to 
anyone else. I have always tried to 
live up to the motto: “Do as you 
would be done by.” 

Mother of Four, writes: Tears came 
to my eyes when I read the letter from 
Gail Leslie in the Household of Octob- 
er 30. Dear friend, my heart goes out 
to you in your sorrow. How the 
heart bleeds under such afflictions 
only those who have known them 
know. ‘To read this mother’s heart 
cry must make all other mothers more 
tender, loving and patient with their 
little ones. They are very trying 
sometimes, but oh, how we would miss 
them if deprived of their presence in 
the home. 

V. I. M., writes: Perhaps it is not 
so much “when” as “how” that puz- 
zles mothers in imparting to their chil- 
dren the knowledge of the mysteries 
of life. They wish to treat the sub- 
ject delicately, yet frankly, and do not 
know just how to do so. To such let 
me recommend two books by Dr, Mary 
Wood-Allen, the president of the purity 
department of the W. C. T. U.—"AI- 
most a Man” and “Almost a Woman.” 
They may be obtained from the Wood- 
Allen Publishing Co., Ann Arbor. 
There are two other books by this 
author—“Teaching Truth” and ‘Child 
Confidence Rewarded,” which are in- 
tended as aids to mothers in answering 
rightly the numerous questions of the 
little ones. Let me urge you who are 
mothers not to neglect this most im- 
portant branch of your children’s edu- 
eation, perhaps causing irreparable 
mischief to those you love best by this 
“sin of omission.” 





THE MORNING BEVERAGE. 





A reader of your paper writes me 
that she is a young housekeeper, and 
does her own work. She has a very 
kind and indulgent husband, but he is 
exceedingly fastidious about his cup 
of coffee for breakfast. “I can’t blame 
him, for I too love the very aroma of 
good coffee in the early morning,” she 
said, “and I remember of reading an 
article of yours on this subject some 
time ago. If you will just tell me how 
to have it good all the time I will be 
the happiest of wives, for I do love to 
see my husband pleased and happy.” 


Of course it is natural for a young | 


wife to love to please her husband— 
especially if he is good to her. 

I will tell you what the difficulty 
with coffee usually is. First, use the 
best of Mocha or Java—that is impor- 
tant; then the next is to have it 
browned properly and kept closed £0 
as not to lose its strength if ground. 
The coffeepots and boilers have as 
much or more to do with it as any- 
thing else. I find that boiling a little 
borax water in the coffeepot twice a 
week for fifteen minutes sweetens and 
purifies it. You had best keep two 
coffeepots and sun and air one while 
you use the other, else it will always 
have a brackish taste that destroys the 


SAYING THANK YOU. 





We should not be afraid to say thank 
you when anyone renders us a service. 
No matter how trivial, it deserves 
some recognition. 

A pleasant word and a smile makes 
the little lad who brings wood and wa- 
ter for mamma smile back in return 
and he goes cheerfully after another 
armful. <A cheery, “thank you, my 
dear,” after the little daughter has 
performed some allotted task, sends 
her off to her play tlfnking that it is 
real nice to work for mamma, and she 
will more cheerfully respond next time 
by reason of it. 

Then we should not be slow to ac- 
knowledge the services of those whom 
we employ. Because they get paid for 
their work is no reason why a kindly 
word of appreciation is net their right- 
ful due. Jt must be extremely dis- 
couraging to say the least to go on 
week after week without a word of 


praise, and worse still when our best ! 


efforts are unnoticed or found fault 
with. Those persons who have least 
trouble with hired help are those who 
are quick to acknowledge favors with 
a kind word, from whose lips the 
“thank you” falls easily. 

A haughty manner with social in- 
feriors marks the snob,—truly good 
breeding is indicated by kindliness 
even to those who perform the most 
menial tasks. Wealth and social posi- 
tion are largely matters of gccident; 
the true gentleman, the true lady may 
have neither one. 

“T just love Mrs. A.,” said a little 
girl whose sister was employed as do 
mestie in Mrs, A.’s kitchen, “for she is 
always so pleasant when I go to see 
Maggie.” 

It is related of some of earth’s high- 
est-born that they are jhighly esteemed 
by those whom they employ. 9 These 
are not above saying, “thank you,” to 
even the lowliest. As a matter of 
policy alone it pays to retain the good- 
will of one’s employes and a_ kindly 
word will go far toward doing this. 





CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 





Rye and Indian Bread.—Sift two 
quarts of rye flour with two of In- 
dian meal and mix them well together. 
Boil three pints of sweet milk and 
pour it boiling hot upon these, add 
two teaspoonfuls of salt, and stir the 
whole very hard. Let it stand till it 
becomes lukewarm and then stir in 
half a pint of yeast. Knead the mix- 
ture into a stiff dough, and sect it to 
rise in a pan, covered, and set near 
the fire. When it is quite light, and 
has cracked all over the top, make it 
into two loaves, put them into a mod- 
erate oven, and bake two hours and 
a half. wie. 

Pumpkin Yeast.—Pare a fine ripe 
pumpkin and cut it into pieces. Put 
them into a kettle with a large hand- 
ful of hops, and as much water as will 
cover them. Boil till the pumpkin is 
soft enough to pass through a col- 
ander. Having done this put the pulp 
into a stone jar, adding half a pint of 
good strong yeast to set it into a fer- 
mentation. The yeast must be well 
stirred into the pumpkin. Leave the 
jar uncovered till next day; then se- 
cure it tightly with a cork. If pump- 
kin yeast is well made, and of 
proper consistence. neither too thick 
nor too thin, it will keep longer than 
anv other. 

Thanksgiving Cookies.—Take half a 
nint of cold water and mix it with 
half a pound of powdered white sugar. 
Sift three pounds of flour into a pan 
and cut up in it three-quarters of ‘a 
pound of butter; rub the butter verv 
fine into the flour. Add half a grated 
nutmeg and a level teaspoonful of 
powdered cinnamon. Work in the 
melted sugar and make the whole into 
a stiff dough. Dissolve a teaspoonful 
of soda in just enough warm water 


~} 





mainder of the flour. Add one tea- 
spoonful each of nutmeg and cinna- 
mon powdered fine. Stir in the raisins, 
currants and citron. Lastly, stir in a 
good-sized teaspoonful of soda melted 
in a very little lukewarm water. Stir 
the whole very hard, put in a well 
buttered tin and bake in a moderate 
oven. Bake until a broom twig comes 
out dry. It will take about an hour 
and a half. When cold, ice the top 
and sides. 
CLARA MERWIN. 

Mustard Pickles —Take of green 
cucumbers, ripe cucumbers, green to- 
matoes, onions and cauliflower, each 
one quart, cut quite small. Add half 
a teacupful of salt, put a weight on 
these and let stand all night. In the 
morning drain, and chop three large 
green peppers and add to the rest, 
then cover with hot water and cork 
until tender, then drain in a colander. 
Now take one heaping tablespoonful 
of powdered tumeric, twice as much 
ground mustard and the same of flour, 
one-half cup sugar, two-thirds cup 
butter and one quart strong vinegar. 
Put vinegar and butter on to boil, then 
add cold vinegar to the mustard and 
other ingredients until like — thick 
cream and free from lumps, then when 
the vinegar boils stir this in and boil 
a few minutes. Take off the fire, have 
the pickles in a gallon crock and peur 
the mustard over them. 

Tuscola Co. 
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HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 





Dry flour applied to the outside cf 
the wash boiler will stop a leak should 
one appear while the boiler is in use. 


A carpet sweeper will pay for itself 
many times over and there should be 
one in every farmer’s home. These 
make excellent Christmas presents, 
useful as well as ornamental. 

Tea and coffee pots should be wash- 
ed and dried as regularly as they are 
used. Some careless housekeepers al- 
low them to stand from one meal to 
another with the “grounds” still in 
them. ‘This should not be. 

Sometimes the white clothes, par- 
ticularly sheets, look “grimy” when 
they come from the line. This usually 
results from imperfectly removing the 
dirty suds. A thorough “sudsing” in 
hot, soft water which is perfectly 
clean will whiten them. 

An excellent shampoo for the scalp 

is made as follows: 
_ Melt a cake of pure olive oil soap 
in a quart of boiling water. When 
dissolved a jelly will result. Take of 
this two tablespoonfuls and add a 
lump of washing soda the size of a 
filbert. Wet the hair thoroughly with 
hot water, then rub the shampoo mix- 
ture well into the roots of the hair. 
Rinse the hair thoroughly several 
times and finally dry it. 




















TheModern STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain, 


J, L, PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, 





Shorthand; Mechanical and Archi al 
Drawing; Machine Design ; Statiouary, Marine 
end Locomotive Engi ing; Archi e; 
Railroad, H i 
Municipal, 3i COURSES e trides 
Enogiueerfag; Surveying and Mapping; Sheet , 
Metal Pattern Cutting; Plumb’g; Electricity; 4 
Mining; Metal Prospect’g; English Branches, & 


sudy” GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 
Fees Moderate, Advance or Installments. 
Circular Free; State subject you wish to study. 
{aternational Correspondence Schools, Box 866 Sel 





BOOKKEEPING 








Magic Lanterns. 


LIVING PICTURE APPARATUS. MONEY IN 
IT. Send for catalog. . T. MILLIGAN. 
728 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
WANTED in every 
town for the well known 
Detroit Washer. 
Capable men make. #18.00 a week. pee 


DETROIT GALVANIZING & SHEET 
METAL WORKS, Detroit, Mich. 








“UNEQUALED 
IN FLAVOR 





MEAT CURE for family use. from an ex- 
perienced curer. The best cure for Hams, 
Shoulders, Bacon. Corn and Dried Beef, ete. Kasily 
understood. Tells allabout meats. Price 60 cents. 
Sent postpaid. 
Address F. P. BIXLER, Fremont, Ohio. 


A Great Remedy Diseovered. Send fora FREE 
package & let it speak fori f, Postage dc. 
DR.S PERKEY, cago. Ils 








Dxunting FREE RXAMINATION of all ourWatches, 
CASE and you can refuse to accept and return 

them at our expense if not equal in every 
ESBACENTS Of respect to what we claim them to be/ No 
> \ LADIES other house in the world can sell as 
Mitweme Size cheaply as we can. The ease of watch ad- 
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Pr vertised to-day is beautifully engraved, 
heavily 14 K. gold plated, hunting, stem 
wind andset. Will last a lifetime. Move- 
ment is one of the best made and fully 

guaranteed, and the watch looks likea 
Genuine #40 Solid Gold Watch. 
We send it by Express, C 0.D.,to anyon*, 
and if satisfactory. you pay agent @8.45 
and express « harges, otherwise return it. 
<i lo Io If money {a sent with order we pay 
all express charges and give a beautiful 


-~ So vancing in price aid our stock may not 
last long. ROYAL NF, CO., asi Dearborn St., Chicago, 1! 


Rubber Specialties. fri", 
FUCLID RUBBER CO., 14 Middle St., Cleveland. 
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Wishing to introduce our 24-page illustrated semi- 
monthly, Farmand Home, to new readers, we will send it 
one year for only 50 outa, in silver or stamps, and to 


everyone subscribing immediately, we will send 


Standard Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge, con- 
sisting of five volumes, aud containing 1268 pages 
and 643 illustrations, free and postpaid. ‘The scope 
of the work is remarkable, embracing almost all subjects 
that are of interest and value to the masses of the peo- 


ple. Among the tupics treated are: 


History, Agriculture, 
Biography, Horticulture, 
Natural History, Stock Raising, 
Travels, Poultry Keeping, 
Manners and Customs, Architecture, 
Wonders of the World, Cookery, 
Manufactures Floriculture, 
Invention and Discov- Ladies’ Fancy Work, 


ery, Home Decoration, 
Wonders of the Sea, i 


Etiquettc, 
aw, » Lace Mahing, 4 
Mining, Painti 
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delightful taste of coffee. Those that 
adopted this method of. using the 
borax by boiling it in their coffeepots 
feel fully rewarded. Borax is a great 
disinfectant and purifier and excellent 
for porcelain vessels and dishwashing. 


DE, 
Foreign Products, Home Tavecemente, 
Familiar Science, The Nursery, 
Statistics, The Sick Room, ‘tc., etc. 


Tt describes the most famous battles and wonder- 
ful events of history; it contains portraits and bi- 
ographies of the greatest statesmen, anor, poets, 
generals, —o nag ar —_ — a age 

mae ives importan nts 1 o 
farmers conceritig Bold crops, fertilizers, imple- 
ments and machinery, stock jaising, dairy farm- 
ing, srric keeping, bee keeping, etc., etc. In 
short, it is a Storehouse of useful and entertaining knowl- 

i pias edge, containing the cream or substance of twenty or- 
u $ 50.: - Thanksgiving Cake.—Take one large dinary volumes, and centains information, instrue- 
— genes cage ** ore aaa ’ a of butter Illustrations tion, hints, helps and su gestions, that will be found 
ceived my sewing machine in good | cupful of mon ee re - prove of the utmost vale an Mnetuiness openy iain 
yer ulated sugar, ome, now in its 18th r, is one of the br est farm and family papers prblished. 
ae germ ag mn nee Vay . See —- ae eded zante the same OD ple spats or 24 times a year, a year’s numbers Snake a volume of over 500 pages, filled with 
pleased with it. As far as I can tell flour, one oO we d half ’ saasitedh sal the latest aud most reliable information that experience ean eupply. its household features are equal 
i it i » y vazines. N ut oof of its ponularity can be offered th 8 immense nue 
by what I have used it, I think it is as + nr ¥ “ - i 7 ane Shoat nr, while its Eastern and Western editions fully adapt it to the special 
good as any $60 machine. ge “ bp thin — a ay interests of all sections of the country. 
Very Mg wtieny Sours, t . e iesetliagge er -”a AFA 5 <Remember.we will send Farm and Home one ui 
. EMMA MAXON. then by degrees add the sour cream, $1.75 7. FOR 50 CENTS. year and The Standard Cyclopedia of Useful nae} 
alternating with half the flour. Beat Knowledge, in five volumes, as above described, by mail. postpaid, on recent af BO cents, Mailed to sepa- 


H ; : ; sy 2s . milar price eof the Cyclomedia is £1.95, and ghean at_thar. aud Farm and 
After serious illness, like typhoid fever, paeu | six eggs very light and stir them into [Ate adjresses If (erired ae nin value for only 60vents.. Send your order NOW. 
monia, of the Fakes s Sarsaparilla has Won- | +5, mixture alternately with the re- Address, mentioning this paver, FARM AND HOME, 204 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl, 


derful strength-giving power, 


to cover it, and mix it in last. Take 
a lump of the dough and knead it till 
it becomes quite light. Then roll it 
out half an inch thick and cut it into 
square cakes and stamp them with a 
cake print. Put them in buttered pans 


oF and bake them a light brown in a 
sac seicadli nlp = +1 imamaiiceatatians brisk oven. These will keep a long 


Munith, Mich., October 25, 1897, | time. 
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Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
56 MoffatBuilding, Detroit. 








Payment of Legacies.—Subscriber, 
Jackson Co., Mich.—Legacies may or 
may not be a charge upon the real es- 
tate of the testator, according to the 
evident intention as expressed in the 
will. We cannot definitely advise you 
without having a copy of the will. 


Law as to Scales and Beams.—J. F. 
R., Gun Lake, Mich.—Does the law 
recognize as legal any particular make 
of scales, such as Fairbanks, Buffalo, 
Howe, etc.?—There is no particular 
make of scale recognized by our State 
laws. Im the statutes is laid down a 
standard of weights and measures, and 
provision is made for the annual in- 
spection of weights, measures, scales 
and beams by the township or county 
clerk, who is the sealer of weights and 
measures. 


Trespass of Posted Land by Hunt- 
ers.—T. A. S., Corunna, Mich.—Please 
give steps necessary to prosecute for 
hunting and trespassing when signs 
are up?—No person has a right to en- 
ter the lands of another for the pur- 
pose of hunting without the consent of 
the tenant, the owner, or his agent, 
and the fact that signs have been 
placed on the land forbidding hunting 
or trespassing would be evidence that 
the hunter was in fact a trespasser 
and an action for damages would be 
maintained against him. However, in 
our opinion, if no actual damage can 
be shown, only nominal damages can 
be recovered. ~ 

Remedy Against Purchaser for Bal- 
ance of Purchase Price—J. H. B., 
Charlevoix Co., Mich—A sells B a 
cow the 28th of June for $28, B agree- 
ing orally to pay $8 within a few days 
and balance in monthly installments 
of $5. After the first monthly pay- 
ment B mortgaged the cow to C. Can 
A take the cow; if not, what is his 
remedy?—A has no lien on cow for 
balance due, except under facts, 
which, if they existed, would cost in 
legal expenses several times the orig- 
inal value of the cow. Hence we 
would not advise you to proceed 
against the cow, but if B has other 
property which can be reached you can 
take judgment for balance with inter- 
est and costs and realize on an execu- 
tion against his property. 

Cropping on Shares—Payment of 
Thresher’s Bill—T, §8., Michigan.— 
When 'A works B’s farm on shares 
who should pay the thresher’s bill?— 
As we have many times indicated be- 
fore, there is no rule of law on this 
point so far as we can discover, and 
in the absence of an express agree- 
ment the contracting parties are con- 
trolled by the custom of the neighbor- 
hood. We should like to hear frem our 
readers on this point during the win- 
ter, and if possible obtain a general 
opinion as to a proper division of the 
threshing bill between croppers. This 
department is at the command of our 
readers for the discussion of this and 
kindred points relative to cropping 
agreements. 


Rights of Farmers as to Protection 
against Sheep-killing Dogs.—J. T. D., 
Union Home, Mich.—Has the owner 
of land the right to place poison upon 
his premises for the purpose of killing 
maurauding dogs? Has he the right 
to shoot a sheep-killing dog prowliug 
upon his premises?—Any person may 
kill a dog that he may see chasing, 
worrying, wounding or killing any 
sheep, lambs, swine or cattle or other 
domestic animal, out of the enclosure 
or immediate care of the owner or 
keeper. The owner or keeper of a dog 
which has killed or wounded or as- 
sisted in killing or wounding any do- 
mestic animal out of his enclosure is 
liable in double damages to the owner 
of such animal and is required by 
statute to kill such dog within forty- 
eight hours after having received no- 
tice of such killing or wounding. One 
would have no right to shoot a tres- 
passing dog unless he were attacking 
a person or domestic animal, but one 
may expose on his own premises, not 
within the limits of any incorporated 
city or village, poisons for the destruc- 
tion of dangerous prowling animals, 


Effect of Cancellation of Contract— 
Limitations of Actions for Labor 
Debts.—M. G. P., Pearshallville, Mich. 
—I. A takes a piece of hay of B to 
cut on shares, after which A is to have 
the privilege of using the field for pas- 
ture. A did not get along as well with 
his work as he thought he would. B 
came to A and requested A to let him 





get someone else to cut the hay. A 
agrees to this and B now lets it to Cc 
to cut. C cuts the hay. To whom 
does the pasturage belong?—Your 
question is hardly sufficiently explicit. 
It would appear from your statement 
that the right of pasturage was in 
part consideration for cutting the hay. 
A did not perform his contract and 
subsequently consented to its cancella- 
tion, whereupon B entered into a new 
contract with C. We fail to see how 
A ean have any right to the use of the 
pasture. 2. How long does a thresh- 
ing bill hold good before it outlaws? 
3. A hires a horse of B to work. He 
does not settle when he returns the 
horse. How long is the account good? 
—In both of the above cases (2 and 3) 
a debt is created on contract, and ac- 
tion may be commenced any time with- 
in six years and not thereafter. 


fi 


There have been sharp fiuctuations in 
values the past week, and for several 
days the market exhibited considerable 
weakness. As soon as it reached the low- 
est points, the reaction came, and values 
have advanced. The foreign demand 
keeps strong, but the favorable reports 
here and in Europe is having a weaken- 
ing effect upon values. Australia, Ar- 
gentine and India are also said to have 
fine prospects for their next crops. The 
visible supply is gaining steadily. The 
week closes with a stronger market. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this mar- 
ket from October 20 to November 11, in- 


clusive: No.2 No.3 
Red. Red. 








arkets. 





WHEAT. 
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pe 4 oo the’ various deals in futures 
each day durine the week: 


Wednesday ....-- ; 
Thursday sae iemeree sidtia 
e visible supply of wheat on sa 
ar in the United States and Canada was 
29,046,000 bu, as compared with 26,974,000 
bu the previous week, and 59,923,000 bu, at 
the corresponding date last year. The in- 
crease for the week was 2,072, bu. 

The Missouri state report for November 
makes the winter wheat condition 53 per 
cent and acreage 24 per cent less than 
last year. There have been some sales of 
cash wheat for export, both here and in 

ew York. 

Nine Texas crop report says: Wheat 
sowing has progressed very well consid- 
ering the weather, but there is a good 
deal yet to be sown. The rains were of 
great benefit to the crop and will insure 
a good stand where already sown. Early 
sown wheat is coming up nicely and the 
stand is good. The ground is in good 
condition for cultivation generally over 
the wheat belt and winter sowing will be 
rushed until completed. There will be a 
goed acreage of wheat sown this year. é 

The Dixie Miller, Nashville, Tenn., says: 
“Six weeks ago indications pointed to the 
seeding of the largest area of wheat ever 
sown in the south, due largely to the fact 
that the largest and best crop grown in 
the southern states had just been har- 
vested and was being sold at a good price 
and at a handsome vrefit to the grower, 
and with the indications and the belief 
prevailing that good prices would prevail 
for at least another season. It is need- 
less to say that the drought has largely 
upset these calculations, while many 
small growers will sow little or none, 
owing to the high prices of seed wheat. 

The North British Agriculturist of Oc- 

tober 20 says: ‘The seeding for wheat is 
now being proceeded with, and there is 
every likelihood of an increased area be- 
ing sown down with this crop this sea- 
son.” 
The shipments of wheat from Argentina 
during the past forty-one weeks have 
been 1,740,000 bu, against 17,268,000 bu for 
the corresponding period in 1896. 

The Liverpool Corn. Trade News, after 
special investigation, makes the Russian 
wheat crop 256,000,000 bu, against 360,000,000 
bu last year, 376,000,000 bu in 1895 and 417,- 
000,000 bu in 1894, and says the crop condi- 
tion is bad. This is exclusive of Siberia. 

The Toledo Market Record says: “Re- 
ports from the new wheat fields since the 
rains are very favorable. The wheat that 
had been sown, early and late, has made 
its appearance above ground and looks 
well. But that is only one element in the 
general needs of the growth. We must 
have open and growing weather for a 
a at i 4 give he plant, root and 

op, the strength required for e 
ge Ay 3 P nto weather. eeeen ie 

e essa Commercial Bulleti ss 
tober 24 says: “Satisfactory wantioe oa 
the new seedings prevails nearly every- 
where in Russia. For the black soil re- 
gion during the week ending October 14 
the average temperature was about nor- 
mal, and in the Volga governments, north- 





ern Caucasia and Crimea even above the 
normal. fter the rainfall, excellent 
weather prevailed during the period of 
sowing, which work is still proceeding in 
the south.” 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 


The butter market nas enjoyed a boom 
the past week, and under light receipts 
and an enlarging demand for good table 
grades, values have made a strong ad- 
vance. On the markets farmers have 
been able to get 192c above the prices 
quoted by wholesale dealers. But the de- 
mand is limited to the better grades, and 
much of the receipts cannot be classed 
above fair. Quotations range as follows: 
Creamery, 23@25c; fancy dairy, 19@20c; 
good dairy, 15@17c; low grades, 9@10c per 
lb. At Chicago the market has ruled 
quiet, with the advance noted a week ago 
well maintained. The continuance of 
good weather is a source of weakness, as 
it has a tendency to increase receipts. 
Quotations in the market on Thursday 
ranged as follows: Creamery, extras, 28c; 
firsts, 20@21c; seconds, 15@l7ic; June 
creameries, 19@20c; dairies, extras, 
20c; firsts, 16@18c; seconds. 12@13c. Pack- 
ing stock, 111%4@1216c. The New York 
market continued dull but steady, and 
stocks have accumulated to some extent 
during the week. On Monday there was 
a general reduction in the price of best 
Western creamery to 23c. This decline 
has not increased the general demand, al- 
though some receivers now report a lit- 
tle more inauiry for the very highest 
qualities, and for such there is a fairly 
steady feeling at the close. Lower grades 
of fresh creamery are extremely dull and 
almost nominal. State dairy in light sup- 
ply, quiet and unchanged. Western imi- 
tation creamery is not plenty, and desir- 
able lots meet a fair demand. Very little 
factory arriving. Low grades show de- 
cided firmness. Quotations in that mar- 
ket on Thursday were as follows: Cream- 
ery, Western, extras, per Ib, 28c: do 
State, 22@2214c; do thirds to firsts, 14@21c; 
do June extras, 20@20%c; do seconds to 
firsts, 16@19c; State dairy tubs, 12@20c; fir- 
kins, 15@18c; Western imitation creamery, 
12@14c; factory, June, 1144@138c; do fresh, 
11@12%4c. 

At the Utica board on Monday last 
creamery sold at 21@22c per lb, with a 
quiet market. 

CHEESE. 


The condition of the cheese market at 
present is not at all favorable to sellers. 
In this market former quotations still 
rule, but they are so much above those 
at other points that they are likely to 
decline if the others do not soon advance. 
Quotations are 10%1lc for best fil 
creams, with a very light trade. The Chi- 
cago market is very quiet, with no change 
to note in values. Quotations in that 
market on Thursday were as follows: 
Young Americas, 8@8%c; twins, 8@84c; 
cheddars. 8c: Swiss. 9210%c; limburger. 7@ 
10c; brick, 8@10c. The New York market 

not in good shape at present. Receipts 
have faller off, but the demand, both 
from the home trade and for export, is 
very limited, and this keeps values down. 
All classes of cheese are affected, and the 
trade is slow and unsatisfactory. Dealers 
are looking for an improvement soon, 
and some are holding prime stock until 
the market gets in better shape. Quota- 
tions in that market on Thursday were 
as follows: State, full cream, large, col- 
ored or white, fancy, September, 814c; do 
October finest, 8%4c; do large, choice, 8@ 
8i4c; do fair to good, 74@7%c; do common, 
7@74%4,c; do colored or white, small, fancy, 
September, 94@9%4c; do_ October, finest, 
8%@9c; do small, choice, 814@85%c; do com- 
mon to good, 744@8%4c; light skims, small, 
choice, 6%4@7c; do large, 6@6%c; part 
skims, small, choice, 64%4@6%c; do large, 
5%4c; do good to prime, 5@5\4c; do common 
to fair, 4@4%c; full skims, 3@3\c. 

At Liverpool on Thursday prime Ameri- 


“can white and colored cheese was quoted 


at 44s per cwt (112 Ibs), a decline of 1s 
(24c) since our last report. 


DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, November 11, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 
Straights 
Clears 
Patent Michigan 
Low grade 


Rye 
CORN.—The visible supply of 

grain on Saturday last in the United 
States and Canada was 45,103,000 bu, as 
compared with 45,958,000 the previous 
week. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No 2, 2c; No 8, 25%c; No 2 yel- 
low, 27%c; No 3 yellow, 27%c. 

ATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States ana Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 15,389,000 bu, as compared 
with 15,364,000 bu the previous week, an 
increase of 25,000 bu. Quotations in this 
market are as follows: No 2 white, 23\%c; 
No. 3 white, 22%c; No 2 mixed, 20%c per 


u. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada eat. 
urday last was 3,818,000 bu, as compared 
with 4,241,000 bu the previous week, and 
2,670,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1896. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No 2, 48@48\%c per bu. 

BARLEY —The visible supply of this 
grain in the United States and Canada 
on Saturday last was 4,115,000 bu, as com- 
pared with 4,225,600 bu the previous week, 
and 5,942,000 bu at the corresponding date 
last year. Quotations in this market are 
W@85e per cwt. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse 
middlings, $11; fine middlings, $12; cracked 
2orn, $12; coarse cornmeal, $11; corn and 
oat chop, $10 per ton. 

BEANS.—City hand-picked, 85c per bu 
_ lots. 

BAGES—Quoted at $4@4.25 per ton. 

POTATOES.—Selling at eeu aor bu. 
At Cleveland quotations are 50@bSc for 
ay ae em poe “ee to good. 

.—Fair grades, 2.50; fanc 
fruit, $3 per bbl. . - : 

PEARS.—Winter, $1@1.25 per bu. 

GRAPES.—Eastern Concords, 10@11c per 
basket; eastern Catawbas, $10@11 per 
NOR ERATE. _ssqr per so, 

r per bbl, 

CLOVER SEED.—Latest sales were at 








the following range: Prime, spot " 

December delivery, $3,22%4; January, $520: 

March, $3.30; No 2 spot, $2.75@3.05 per bu. 

BUITER.—Market firm; quotations 

range as follows: Creamery, 23@25c; 

fancy dairy, 19@20c; good dairy, 1@l7c. 

-: @ldiec z low grade, 8@10c per lb. 

0 Selling at 1 

oan creams. ‘a eee Oe he 
LTRY.—Receipts heavy, an 

show some weakness. rel AM tena mnen 

as follows: Live spring chickens, 6%ec: 

fowls, 5%@6c; ducks, 1c; turkeys 9c: 

Nine a oo 

v -—Michi 

rer oe gan quoted at 50@60c 
AME.—Quoted as follows: Ja 

$1.50 per doz; golden plover, rb pee be: 

ducks, per pair, canvasbacks, $1@1.50. 

mallards, 50@60c; redheads, 50@60c:; blue. 

bills, 25c; wigeon and pintails, 25c: wild 

geese, 50c each; rabbits, 20@25¢ per pair; 

fox squirrels, 75c@$1 per doz. 5 

eames ee apOenteA poeaporates apples 

; eac : i 

apples, 2c per Ib, Pp es, 7%c; dried 

-—Comb, new, quo 

fancy white, 10@12c per ib. “ s —, 

PROVISIONS.—Quoted as follows: Mess 

; Short cut mess, $11.25; 

pound lard, 4%c: 

lard, 5%c; smoked 

9@9%4c; shoulders, 

SO6%4C; extra mess beef, 


Latest quota- 
No 1 green, 7%ec; 
1, 9c; green, 6c; No 2 

No 1 cured calf, 10%4@lic; 
tf alf, 9@9%c; No 1 green calf, 
No 2 green calf, 7c per Ib; sheep- 

as to wool, 650@75c; shearings, 


‘Wsoc, 
COFFEE.—City 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


CATTLE. 

- iat ois Friday, November 5, 1897. 

eceipts Friday, 234, as compared with 
187 one week ago. Quality about the 
same. Market active and unchanged. The 
highest prices to-day were $4.20 for 17 
Steers av 1,192 Ibs, and $4.15 for 18 av 1,155 
Ibs, balance as noted. Veal calves un- 
changed. Milch cows and springers in 
cod demand and higher; but few here: 

5 was paid for a few choice. ; 

Spicer & Merritt sold Mich Beef Co 18 
fair butcher steers av 1,155 at $4.15, 

Roe & Holmes sold Kammén 13’ mixea 
butchers av 692 at $3.40, 3 do av 773 at $3, 
a bull weighing 600 at $3, 3 fair butcher 
cows av 1,030 at $2.75, 3 common do av 
980 at $2, and a heifer weighing 590 at $3.25: 
9 steers to Mich Beef Co av 660 at $3.50: 
to Cook & Fry 14 mixed butchers av 623 
av $3.25; 5 stockers to Sullivan av 646 at 
$3.50, and 4 do av 600 at $3.40. 

Kilner sold Sullivan 2 thin oxen av 1,4% 
at $2.50, 5 steers av 816 at $3.25, 6 mixed 
butchers to Black av 714 at $3.25, 5 do av 
. a $2.75, = 6 Equa 4 av 980 at $2, 

vens so ¢c Beef 
butchers av 1,083 at $3.25. wim 

Sly sold same 2 bulls av 960 at $2.75, and 
2 fat cows av 1,165 at $3.30 j 

bull) av 


Burden sold same 3 (cows and 
1,053 at $2.85, and 2 heifers av 665 at $3.50 

Geo. Brown sold same 15 steers and 
heifers av 788 at $3.50, 5 fair butchers av 
924 at $3, and 6 canners av 1,035 at $1.75, 

Fox & Bishop sold Black 3 fat heifers 
el baa yo: do poi © av 996 at $3.10, 3 

s to Sullivan av at $3. 
bulls av $90 at $3.10, on 9 
Oovewell sold Regan 10 mi ers 
av 708 at $3.20. Ss xed butcher 

Oversmith sold Marx 8 mixed butchers 
av 800 at $3, and 10 steers to Mich Beef 
- ~~ 745 at $3.75. 

. W. Horner sold Sulliv: 
1,193 at $4.20. an 17 steers av 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts Friday only 149, as compared 
with 347 one week ago. The few here 
were sold early at about yesterday’s 
prices, 

Bullen sold Hiser 43 cullg av 70 at $2.80, 
and 12 lambs to Young av 81 at $5. 

Roe & Holmes gold Hiser 10 lambs av 
82 at $5.10. 

Heeney sold Hammond, S & Co 82 (most 
lambs) av 70 at $4.80. 
HOGS. 

Receipts Friday 3,213, ag compared with 
3,456 one week ago. Market active and 5c 
to 7%c higher than above quotations; 

tops, $3.65, bulk at $3.55 to $3.6244. 
Roe & Holmes sold Hammond, § & Co 
61 av 165, 85 av 167. 60 av 174, 74 av 197 and 
76 av 194, all at $8. 
Kennedy sold same 135 av 192 at $3.55. 
Knowles sold same 100 av 157 at $3.50. 
Allen sold same 141 av 210 at $3.55. 
Cassey sold same 94 av 240 at $3.60. 
nn ee 26 av 264 at $3.55, and 
av at $3.6214. 
Taggart sold Parker, Webb & Co 128 
av 207 at $3.5214. 
Miller sold same 83 av 156 at $3.55. 
Hamberger sold same 80 av 166 at $3.55. 
Roberts & S sold same 80 av 196 at $3.55. 
Lomason sold same 60 av 217 at $3.55. 
Richmond sold same 119 av 190 and 38 av 
183 at $3.60. 
Hogan sold same 72 av 204 at $3.55. 
Burden sold same 48 av 250 at $3.55. 
Leach sold same 67 av 193 at $3.55. 
Eddy sold same 113 av 189 at $3.57%4. 
Hauser sold same 150 av 217 at $3.60. 
Ramsay sold same 74 av 254 at $3.55. 
McMullen sold same 121 av 214 an 
av 193 at $3.60. 
Coates sold Sullivan 8 av 165 a 
Knapp sold same 126 av 169 at 
Adgate sold same 79 av 161 at 
Oversmith sold same 7% av 200 a 


d 
55. 





Lowrey sold same 138 


and 34 av 156 at $3.62). ‘ 
ay 180 at $3,57% 
and 15 av 2% at $3.57% f 











s 
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Young & Moore sold same 78 av 182 at 


Ramsay sold same 92 av 173 at $3.60. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 95 av 169 at 
$3.65, 68 av 178, 59 av 200 and 81 av 191 at 
$3.6244; also 61 at 141 at $3.50. : 

Parsons & H sold same 161 av 177 at 


60. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 156 av 179 at 
$3.65, and 132 av 181 at $3.60. 

Thursday, Nov. 11, 1897. 
CATTLE, 

Receipts, Thursday, 530 head, as com- 
pared with 318 one week ago. The qual- 
ity was mostly common; very few good 
here. Market active; everything decent 
strong to 5c higher; common_ butchers 
and stockers siow and weak. The high- 
est price paid was $4.15, for five feeders 
av 996 lbs, and $4.00 for 7 fat heifers av 
876 lbs, but the bulk changed hands at 
prices ranging from $3.25 to $3.90; old 
cows and common to fair butchers, $2.25 
to $8.00; bulls, fair to good butchers, 
$2.7% to $3.25; common to fair, $2.25 to 
$2.65; stockers, $3.00 to $3.50; feeders, $3.60 
to $4.15. Veal calves—Receipts, 108; one 
week ago, 122; active but 2c lower; range 
from $4.50 to $5.25 per 100 Ibs. Milch 
cows and springers in good, demand and 
at $30.00 to $50.00 each; not many good 
here. 

Simmons sold Caplis & Co 7 steers and 
heifers av 511 at $3.55, 3 fat cows av 1,103 
at $3.25, and a canner weighing 1,070 at 

25. 


Gordon sold Regan 16 mixed butchers 
av 600 at $3.25, and 5 fair butcher cows 
to Fitzpatrick av 1,090 at $2.90. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 3 mixed 
butchers av 686 at $3.25, and 5 steers and 
heifers av 880 at $3.75. 

‘Nichols sold Mich Beef Co 5 mixed 
butchers av 900 at $3.35. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Cook & Fry 4 
mixed butchers av 975 at $3.50, 4 do av 
730 at $3.50, and a bull weighing 790 at 


2 Webster & B sold Sullivan 34 steers and 
heifers av 710 at $3.40. 

‘Roe & Holmes sold Haller 3 feeders av 
1,153 at $4.15, and 5 do av 99% at $4.15. 

Robb sold Prignitz 4 mixed butchers 
‘av 1,040 at $3.65, and 6 to Tuscany av 770 
at $3.65, 3 fat cows to Caplis & Co av 
1,190 at $3.00, and 5 mixed butchers av 
734 at $3.50. 

Pakes sold Caplis & Co 5 fair butcher 
cows av 904 at $2.90, 15 steers and heifers 
av 921 at $3.90, and a canner weighing 
1,100 at $2.25. 

‘Pinckney sold Sullivan 6 steers av_ 826 
at $3.90, 4 fat cows to Black av 1,097 at 
$3.00, and 2 heifers av 800 at $3.75. _ 

Talmage sold Mich Beef Co 6 mixed 
butchers av 758 at $3.30. 

Spicer & M sold Reid 8 stockers av 618 
at $3.50, a bull to Prucha weighing 65¢ 
at $2.25, and a steer to Caplis & Co 
weighing 1,100 at $4.10. 

Hawley sold Fitzpatrick 3 mixed butch- 
ers av 723 at $3.35. 

Roe & Holmes sold Tuscany 3 steers av 
1,000 at $3.80. ae 

Spicer & Merritt sold Schleicher 2 thin 
oxen av 1,460 at $2.70. 

Glenn sold Mich Beef Co 3 cows av 
ap at $3.00, and 6 mixed butchers av 
9 


at $3.40. 

Ed Clark sold Stadler 9 feeders av 700 
at $3.55, a bull to Sulivan weighing 1,33u 
at $3.00, and 7 fat heifers to Black av 
876 at $4.00. : 

Kelsey sold Mich Beef Co 10 mixed 
butchers av 791 at $3.00, and 9 steers ana 
heifers av 783 at $3.75. . 

Roe & Holmes sold Cook & Fry 12 
mixed butchers av 730 at $3.23, and 2 
bulls av 880 at $2.75, also 14 mixed butch- 
ers av 948 at $3.15. 4 

Johnston sold Sullivan 2 bulls av 1,365 
at $2.90, and 1 to Regan weighing 680 at 
$3.00 


Reason sold Caplis & Co 3 mixed 
butchers av 960 at $3.00, and 4 fair butch- 
er cows av 1,100 at $2.70. 

H Howe sold same 10 steers and 
heifers av 719 at $3.15, 6 fat cows tv 
Black av 1,183 at $3.10, and a bull weigh- 
ing sa0 at $3.00. 

Clark & B sold Mich Beef Co a sausage 
bull weighing 1,060 at $2.75, 4 mixed butch- 
ers av 912 at $3.45, and 6 steers and heif- 
ers av 803 at $3.60. ; a 

Johnston sold Regan 5 heifers av 706 al 
$3.40, and 7 stockers to Stadler av 585 ar 


Seeley sold Grant 8 common butcher 
COWS av 996 at $2.50. 

McDonald sold Lamkie 10 feeders av 
766 at $3.80. 

Sprague sold Black 3 cows av 996 at 
$2.90, a fat heifer weighing 970 at $4.00, 
and 6 do av 851 at $3.50, also a steer to 
Sullivan weighing 700 at $3.60. 

Bergen & ‘Terhune sold Mich Beef Co 7 
fat cows av 1,072 at $3.26. $ 

Joe McMullen sold same 3 cows av 1,0d5b 
at $2.80, and 5 mixed butchers av 720 at 


$3.50. 
Roe & Holmes sold Lamkie 7 feeders 
av 730 at $3.85, 10 stockers to Harmon av 
554 at $3.50, 7 mixed butchers to Mich. 
Beef Co av 890 at $3.50, 2 cows av 1,130 at 
$3.00, and 1 do weighing 870 at $2.50. 
Stephens sold Mich Beef Co 4 mixed 
butchers av 975 at $3.50, and 3 cows av 
1,066 at $2.75. 

Coon sold Baldwin 6 stockers av 621 
at $3.15, 

Clark sold Black 4 cows av 1,117 at $3.00, 
and 3 common do av 1,073 at $2.25. 

Haley sold Caplis & Co 7 mixed butch- 
ers av 947 at $3.20, and 2 cows av 980 at 
2.75. 


Myers sold Black 7 heifers av 841 at 


ode 

Patrick & P sold Mich Beef Co 2 
mixed butchers and feeders av 821. at 
$3.60, 3 cows av 1,060 at $2.60, and 6 mixed 
butchers av 758 at $3.00. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts, Thursday, 1,030; one week ago, 
999. . Market active and strong to 10c 
higher. (Range of prices: Good to choice 
lambs, $5.00 to $5.25; light to good, $4.50 to 
$4.90; yearlings and good mixed lots, $4.50 
to $4.90; fair to good mixed butchers, $3.30 
to $4.50; culls and common, $2.75 to $3.25. 

Hawley sold Monaghan 70 mixed butch- 
ers av 74 at $4.15. 

Sweet sold same 22 mixed butchers av 
91 at $3.50. 

Pinckney sold Hammond, S & Co 1l7 
mixed butchers av 87 at $4.25, 

Spicer & M sold same 25 lambs av 80 
at $5.00, and 8 most lambs to Sullivan 
Beef Co av 74 at $4.50. 
tian sold Robinson 62 lambs av 79 








Stephens sold Sullivan Beef Co 2 iambs 
- 7 at $5.00, and 7 fat butchers av 90 
a 75. 
Ackley sold same 30 common butchers 
av 72 at $3.00. 

Sharp sold Hiser 21 lambs av 68 at 

: ea 


= sold Fitzpatrick 34 lambs av 9% 
a -00. 
Spicer & M sold Sullivan Beef Co 2% 
mixed av 82 at $4.75. , 
Mayer sold Fitzpatrick 28 mixed av 69 
at $4.35. 
Rook sold same 11 lambs av 99 at $5.25. 
Clark & B sold Mich Beef Co 82 lambs 
av 80 at $5.00, and 16 fat butchers av 103 


at $3.75. 

McCloughrey sold Fitzpatrick 11 lambs 
av 66 at $5.00. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 36 lambs av 67 
at $5.10. 

Teeters sold Sullivan Beef Co 9 lambs 
av 63 at $4.60 

HOGS. 


Receipts Thursday, 6,665, as compared 
with 5,100 one week ago. Of good average 
mixed quality. Market opened slow and 
lower; later trade was active; all sold at 

rices 10 to 15c below those paid last Fri- 

ay, closing weak. Range of prices, 
$3.45 to $3.50; stags, 144 off; roughs, $2.65 to 
$3; pigs, $3.50 to $3.60. 

Roe & Holmes solid Parker, Webb & Co 
76 av 177 and 44 av 198 at $3.50. 

Teeters sold same 65 av 174 at $3.50. 

Thompson sold same 65 av 164 at $3.4714. 

Ackley sold same 89 av 227 at $3.50. 

Bunnell sold same 128 av 204 at $3.50. 

Haller sold same 61 av 202 at $3.50. 


Reason sold same 55 av 164 at 
Brown sold same 79 av 180 at $3.50. 
Clark & B sold same 113 av 206 at $3.45. 
Kelsey sold same 42 av 172 at $3.45. 

H H Howe sold same 9% av 178 at $3.5q 
Mayer sold same 171 av 177 at $3.50. 
Smith sold same 71 av 176 at $3.50. 
Sprague sold same 63 av 172 at $3.50. 
Baker sold same 159 av 200 at $3.50. 
Lewis sold same 53 av 208 at $3.45. 

a & Holmes sold same 89 av 161 at 


Johnston sold.same 51 av 201 at $3.4714. 

Clark sold same 155 av 188 at $3.45. 

Stephens sold same 101 av 192 and 49 av 
198 at $3.45. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 98 av 178 and 
103 av 163 at $3.50. 

Pinkney sold same 104 av 201 at $3.47%4. 

oe & Holmes sold same 84 av 174 at 

33.45 and 70 av 205 at $3.50. 

Pakes sold same 159 av 175 and 19 av 
199 at $3.45, ; 

Gordon sold same 41 av 177 at $3.45. 

Glenn sold Hammond, S & Co 82 av 193 
at $3.45 and 10 av 382 at $3.50. 

Loosemoore sold same 148 av 181 at $3.45. 

Clark & B sold same 39 av 224 at $3.45. 

Joe McMullen sold same 127 av 171 and 
110 av 176 at $3.47%4. 

Miller sold same 112 av 160 at $3.45. 

Haley sold Mertsch 60 av 146 at $3.50. 

Horne scld R S Webb 93 av 185 at $3.50. 

Stoll sold same 69 av 176 at $3.47%4. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 116 av 210 


at $3.45. 

Weeks sold Farnum 94 av 156 at $3.45. 

Hawley sold same 1388 av 158 at $3.45. 

Haley sold same 86 av 170 and 37 av 
162 at $3.47%. 

Van Buskirk sold same 65 av 160 and 38 
av 178 at $3.45. 

Aldrich & H sold same 158 av 155 and 44 
av 159 at $3.50. 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East Buffalo, Nov. 11, 1897. 

Cattle.—Receipts of cattle un Monday 
last were 7,768, as compared with 5,676 the 
same day the previous week, and ghip- 
ments were 3,396, as compared with $8,784 
for the same day the previous week. The 
market on Monday wag fairly aciive for 
desirable handy and fat butchers’ grades, 
slow for heavy steers, but these held 
about steady, active and strong for feed- 
ers of good quality, but rather slow for 
common; milch cows and springers in lib- 
eral supply and dull, with common lower. 
About all the cattle offered were sold, 
with anything of fair quality steady to 
firm. Since Monday the market has ruled 
steady to firm on all desirable cattle, and 
for choice steers a shade higher prices 
have been paid. Quotations at the close 
on Wednesday were as follows: Export 
and shipping steers.—Prime to extra 
choice finished steers 1,250 to 1400 lbs, $@ 
5.15; prime t~ choice steers 1,200 to 1,400 lbs, 
$4.80@4.90; good to choice fat steers 1,200 
to 1,400 lbs, $4.60@4.75; good to choice fat 
smooth steers 1,100 to 1,200 lbs, $4.40@4.50; 
green coarse and rough fat steers 1,000 to 
1,350 lbs, $3.75@4.25. Butchers’ native eat- 
tle.—F'at smooth dry fed steers 1,050 to 





1,150 Ibs, $4.40@4.50; fat smooth dry fed | 


light steers 900 to 1,000 lbs, $4.10@4.35; green 
steers thin to half fattened 1,000 to 1,400 
lbs, $3.65@4.15; fair to good steers, 900 to 
1,000 lbs, $3.65@4.10; choice smooth fat heif- 
ers, $4.@4.50; fair to good fat heifers, 
$3.50@4; light thin half fat heifers, $3@3.40; 
fair to good mixed butchers’ stock, $3.2@ 
4.10; good smooth well fattened butcher 
cows, $3.50@3.75; fair to good butcher 
cows, $3@3.25; common old shelly cows, 
$2@2.75. Native stockers, feeders, bulls 
and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style, 
weight and quality, $3.85@4.25; feeding 
steers common to only fair, $3.40@3.75; 
good quality yearling stock steers, $3.50@ 
3.90; stock heifers common to choice, $2.90 
@3.15; export weight bulls, fat and smooth, 
.60@4; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 
$3.30@3.50; fair to good sausage bulls, $2.75 
@3.%; thin, old and common bulls, $2.50@ 
2.70; stock bulls, $2.40@2.85; fat smooth 
young oxen, to good lots fit for export, 
$4.15@4.50; fair to fairly good partly fat- 
tened young oxen, $3.40@4; old common 
and poor oxen, $2.25@3.25. Milkers and 
springers.—Milkers, strictly fancy, $42@ 
50; milkers, good to choice, $35@40; milk- 
ers, fair to good, $26@34; milkers, poor to 
fair, $18@25; springers, strictly fancy, $40 
@4; springers, fair to good quality, re 4 
36; common milkers and springers, $14 
Veal calves.—Veals, choice to extra, 
$6.75@7; veals, good to choice, $6.25@6.50; 
veal calves, common to fair, $5.25@6; 
heavy fed and buttermilk calves as to 
quality, $3.50@4.25; grass calves, $2.75@3.25. 
On Thursday market ruled steady and 
unchanged. 
Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts, Monday, 
were 15,400, as compared with 18,000 the 


Acar ae 








previous Monday; shipments were 7,980, 
as compared with 12,200 same day the pre- 
vious week. The market on Monday was 
steady for good handy and desirable 
weight lambs at the opening, but weak- 
ened later. There was considerable in- 
quiry from feeders for light lots. Sheep 
held steady and firm all day, and year- 
lings also. The quality of the lambs of- 
fering was not as good as a week ago. 
As compared with the previous Monday, 
sheep were unchanged, while lambs were 
higher. Since Monday the market has 
held active and firm, with moderate re- 
ceipts. On Wednesday quotations closed 
at the following range: Native lambs.— 
Choice to fancy spring lambs 75 to 80 Ibs 
average, $5.65@5.75; fair to good spring 
lambs, $5.40@s.60; culls and common spring 
lambs, $4.75@5.35; good to choice native 
yearling lambs, $4.75@4.90; common to 
fairly good yearlings, $4.10@4.60; common 
skinny spring culls, $4@4.25. Native sheep. 
—Prime to fancy wethers, $4.50@4.75; good 
to fancy handy sheep, $4.15@4.50; common 
to fair, $3.50@4; culls and common, $2.50@ 
3.30; _ to > amgore heavy — clipped 
mixed sheep to prime weights quotable, 
$3.75@4.25. ” 7 


Thursday there was an advance of 10c 
on good lambs, which sold up to $5.80@ 
5.90; mixed sheep sold up to $4.35@4.50. 

Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last 
were 25,980, as compared with 26,100 ror 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 20,710, as compared with 
22,040 for the same day the previous week. 
With less receipts than a week ago, the 
market on Monday ruled fairly active and 
stronger on all grades; pigs were in good 
demand and fully luc higher. Most of the 
receipts run to light grades, and the qual- 
ity was hardly as good as a week ago. 
The range of prices at the close was $3.85 
@3.9 for light, medium and mixed pack- 
ing grades. ‘The market closed strong. 
Since Monday the market has been slow, 
and values at a lower range. On Wednes- 
day but few of the offerings were taken, 
and the market closed dull at the follow- 
ing range: Good to choice Yorkers, 160 to 
175 lbs, $3.72@3.75; prime select Yorkers, 
$3.72@3.75; mixed packers’ grades, $3.70@ 
$3.75; medium weights, 210 to 240 lbs, $3.70@ 
3.75; heavy hogs, 230 to 300 Ibs, $3.70@3.75; 
grassy and dairy fed grades, $3.50@3.65; 
roughs, common to good, $3.15@3.30; stags, 
common to choice, $2.75@3.15; pigs, com- 
mon to choice, $3.70@3.75; skips, common 
to fair, $3@3.50. 

Thursday the market ruled dull and low- 
er; the bulk of sales of all grades ranged 
from $3.67144@3.70; roughs, $5.15@3.35, 





CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, Nov. 11, 1897. 


Cattle—Receipts for last week were 52,- 
921 head, as compared with 58,206 the pre- 
vious week and 36,857 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1896. The market ruled slow 
on Monday with a decline of 5@10c on the 
class of steers that sold at $5@5.25 last 
week, and about lic on those that ranged 
at $4.0004.90. butchers stock, which was 
in rather light supply, held steady. The 
top prices for prime steers was $5@5.20, 
and from that down to $4.26@4.9. Some 
choice feeders sold at $4.40@4.50, and heif- 
ers at $4@4.60. Veal calves were firm at 
$5@6.30 owing to scarcity. Since Monday 
there has been some improvement in the 
tone of the market, and a slight advance 
in values. Wednesday numbers of fed 
westerns and Texas sold at $3.60@4.25, 
while choice cattle found purchasers at 
$5@5.25. The bulk of the cattle crossed the 
scales at $4.30@4.90, the supply of the best 
steers being limited. There was a fair 
traffic in feeding cattle, the best feeders 
bringing $4.50, while common _ stockers 
went for $2.75@3. Fat cows and heifers 
sold at good prices, ranging from $3.50 to 
$4.10; but canning cattle were 10@20c lower 
than last week, a few cow sales being 
made at $1.50@1.65. Calves were decidedly 
cheaper than last week, with sales chief- 
ly at $5.75@6.25. 

Thursaay receipts were estimated at 
7,500; market active and generally luc 
higher; beeves, $45.55; cows and heifers, 
$1.90@4.50; Texas steers, $2.80@3.90; west- 
erns, $3.35@4.30; stockers and feeders, $2.80 
@4.80. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 70,717, as compared with 84,249 for 
the previous week, and 48,821 for the cor- 
responding week in 1896. The market 
opened steady to strong on Monday at an 
advance of llc over Friday’s prices. Top 
mutton sheep sold at $4.25@4.50; top native 
lambs, $5.609W5.70; others, $4.50@5.25; ex- 
port sheep, $4.25; Mexican yearlings, $5.00. 
Tuesday there was a good demand and 
an active market at Monuay’s prices. 
Wednesday trade in both sheep and lambs 
at higher prices, best grades advancing 
§@10c. Native sheep soid at $2.j9@4.5v, 
western range sheep at $4.30 and lambs at 
Wescern ted sheep SOis as nign 

Feeders were fair buyers at 
$3.75@4.25 for sheep and at $4.70@5 for 
lambs. 

“hursday receipts estimated at 12,000; 
market ruled strong to llc higher. 

Hogs.—Receipts last week were 177,064, 
as compared with 220,881 the previous 
week, and 97,232 for the corresponding 
week in 1896. The market on Monday 
was quite active, and at an advanee of 
5c on all classes of good hogs. Packing 
hogs were the only class showing any 
weakness; they sold at $3.45@3.60; prime 
butcher weights, —_ mediums, and all 
assorted heavy hogs, $3.70@3.80; prime 
light, $3.65@3.75, a large number at $3.77. 
Pigs of 130@150 average, $3.60@3.75; Nght 
little pigs of 100 average and under, $3.40 
@3.55. At the close it was rather difficult 
to get within 5c of the morning prices 
on packers. Tuesday, under heavy re- 
ceipts, over 37,000, the market broke badly, 
the loss being from 10 to lic per hundred. 
Wednesday 40,000 were received, but the 
demand was good on the best hogs, while 
the coarser and rough stuff dropped an- 
other 5c. The bulk of the sales were 
made at a range of $3. 60. The coars- 
est packing hogs sold at $3.25@3.35, and the 
best shipping hogs brought $3.60@3.65, 
choice hogs of different weights selling 
close together. Pigs sold mostly at $3.40@ 
3.60, most of the little pigs selling below 


50. 
Thursday estimated receipts were 37,000. 








Market quiet but steady; light, $3.35@3.65; 
mixed, $3.40@3.65; heavy, $3.20@3.65; roughs, 
$3.20@3.30. 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer. 


Simplicity Itself. 











A SIMPLE HARMLESS REMEDY 


Yet It Cures the Worst Cases of Dyspepsia 
and Indigestion. 


Dr. Jennison, who has made a life study of 
stomach troubles, says: All forms of indigestion 
really amount to the same thing, that 1s, failure 
to completely digest the food eaten; no matter 
whether the ¢rouble is acid dyspepsia or sour stom- 
ach, belching of wind, nervous Dyspepsia or loss 
of flesh and appetite; a person will not have any 
of them if the stomach can be induced by any 
natural, harmless way to thoroughly digest what 
is eaten, and this can bedone by a simple remedy 
which I have tested in hundreds of aggravated 
cases with complete success. The remedy is a 
combination of fruit and vegetable essences, pure 
aseptic pepsin and golden seal put upin the form 
of pleasant tasting tablets and sold by druggists 
under the name of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. One 
or two of these tablets should be taken after 
meals and allowed to dissolve inthe mouth and 
mingling with the food in the stomach digests it 
completely before it has time to ferment, decay 
and sour. 

On actual experiment one grain of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets will digest three thousand grains 
of meat, eggs and similar wholesome foods. 

It is safe to say if this wholesome remedy +was 
better known, by people generally, it would be a 
national blessing, as we are a nation of dyspeptics 
and nine-tenths of all diseases owe their origin to 
imperfect digestion and nutrition. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are not a secret 
patent medicine, buta fifty cent package will do 
more real good for a weak stomach than fifty 
dollars worth of patent medicines and a person 
has the satisfaction of knowing just what he is 
putting into his stomach, which hedoes not know 
when widely advertised patent medicines are used. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets , 
full sized packages 50 cts. 

A little book on cause and cure of stomach 
troubles mailed free by addressing The Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich. 


THE FARMER’S FAVORITE 
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Do you enjoy building ties in t»o or more stoves 
all winter? Buy an Alexander Furnace and do 
away with the annoyance. 


Special Offer Up to Nov. Ist. 


Write us for particulars. 


ALEXANDER FURNACE CO., Lansing, Mich. 


POULTRY 


Ship Your Live or Dressed Poultry 


to us at any time, top market prices allowed for 

plump stock. Young fat turkeys upwards of 8 lbs. 

each in good demand. 

Prompt Returns. No Commission Charged. 
Reference, MICHIGAN FARMER. 


FALTIS MARKET CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. _ Estab. 1845. 


We want 25 Cars Hay; 25 Cars No. 2 White 


Oats. Send sample oats. Write us. 
JOHN L. DEXTER & CU., Detroit, Mich. 


WM. H. COHEN & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 
229 and 231 Washington Street, New York. 
OUR SPECIALTIES: 
































Game, Poultry, Mushrooms, 
Furs, Calves, Nuts. 
Gingseng, Spring Lambs, Live Quail. 
Established 1866. fo oy HUGHES. 
IRAM WALTZ. 
SWOPE, HUCHES, | Joun Bunsrean. 





WALTZ & BENSTEAD 


Line Slock Commission Mefchols, 


o. 4 Exchange Building, 
EAST BUFFALO, New York. 





Send consignments of Eggs, Butter. Poultry, Game. Fruit, ete., to 


| CGAWLEY BROS. & CO., 
Commission Merchants - - Detroit, Mich. 
e PROMPT RETURNS. REFERENCE—MICHIGAN FARMER 
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Horticultural. 





For The Michigan Farmer. 
SPECIAL COURSES IN HORTICUL- 
TURE. 





Many young men are unable to spare 
the time for a four years’ course at the 
Agricultural College, and for such the 
Board of Agriculture has arranged 
short special courses during the winter 
months. During the present winter, in 
addition to the courses in Dairying and 
Live Stock Husbandry, there will be a 
six weeks’ special course in Fruit Cul- 
ture, and another in Floriculture and 
Winter Vegetable Growing. The in- 
struction will be as practical as possi- 
ble and along lines that cannot fail to 
be of value te persons engaged in 
either of these callings. In Fruit Cul- 
ture, in addition to the propagating of 
fruit plants of all kinds, the planting 
and handling of the trees in the or- 
chards will be thoroughly discussed. 
The topics to be considered will be the 
selection and location of the soil, its 
preparation and fertilizing, the dis- 
tance and methods of planting the va- 
rious fruits, their pruning, cultivation 
and spraying, the age of the trees, and 
time of planting willalso be considered. 
Attention will also be given to the mat- 
ter of gathering, packing and market- 
ing of the fruit, as well as insiruction 
in the care of the storage-house, 

Those interested ih the culture of 
small fruits will find also that those 
branches will not be neglected, the 
treatment being along about the same 
lines as for orchard fruits. Although 
the season will not be adapted for out 
of door work, arrangements will be 
made for practical work in grafting, 
budding, layering, making cuttings 
and similar operations, while the Col- 
lege orchards afford actual practice in 
the pruning of the trees, and it will 
be possible to give instructions in the 
preparation of insecticides and fungi- 
cides and in their application. 

Last year one of the features of the 
course was a series of lectures by 
some of the leading fruit-growers of 
the State and some arrangement will 
be made the coming winter for a sim- 
ilar series. Instruction will also be 
given in Botany, Entomology and 
Chemistry, thus enabling one to under- 
stand the nature of the soil, fertilizers, 
and plants with which he deals, as 
well as the insects and fungous dis- 
eases that are now so common. 

In the course in Floriculture and 
Winter Vegetable Growilg attention 
will be given to the construction of 
greenhouses adapted to the growing of 
the various crops, and to the methods 
of propagating and caring for such 
crops as roses, carnations, violets, 
chrysanthemums, and others common- 
ly grown by the commercial florist, as 
well as of lettuce crops that are forced 
under glass. The College greenhouses 
will afford opportunity for practical 
work in these lines and for illustrating 
the subject. The sciences treated in 
the course on fruit culture, also have a 
bearing here, and will form a part of 
the instruction given. In both courses 
arrangements will be made for supple- 
mentary reading along the lines treat- 
ed and frequent opportunities will be 
given for the discussion of important 
questions relating to horticulture. The 
courses given one year ago secured the 
attendance of a number of earnest 
young men, who expressed themselves 
as well pleased with the results ob- 
tained. 


Agricultural College, Mich. I.. R. TAFT. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE GARDEN. 

Pole beans are productive. It does 
not take many hills to supply a large 
family. A row of them may be quite 
an ornament to a garden after the 
vines have covered the poles. The best 
in quality are the pole varieties. 

But nine farmers out of ten will vote 
pole beans a nuisance. The poles musi 
be cut, which is not much of a task it 
they are at hand, but if they are not 
they are most apt to be neglected. It 
is no small matter to go to the woods 
for the poles just at the time when the 
farm work needs all of the attention. 
Consequently this kind of bean is go- 
ing out of cultivation, or at least our ob- 
servation leads us to think so. We can 
remember frequently seeing the poles 
in gardens twenty years ago. but now 
they are not very common, The bush 
beans are taking their place. Many of 
these are of a good quality, though rot 
usually productive, and they are easily 
grown. They may be planted and cul- 
tivated like a field crop, without the 


trouble of setting poles, and there is 
no danger of knocking them down. 

The seed companies have done much 
towards bringing about the change. 
For several seasons the bush bean has 
been an important feature in many 
-atalogues. The claims made have not 
been borne out by the results, but that 
is to be expected, We have been given 
some good varieties, nevertheless, and 
are enabled to grow a fair quality of 
lima bean without the aid of the cum- 
bersome pole. 

But where the garden is small aud 
space must be used to the best ad- 
vantage the pole bean will still have 
the preference. In such cases a con- 
venient substitute for poles is a row 
of stakes joined together with binder 
twine. 

The stakes are three and one-half 
feet long, and driven six inches into 
the ground. They are set so as to lean 
a little towards the south, which we 
are told is quite important, as the 
plant then has the full benefit of the 
sun's rays. The stakes are set and 
the twine looped upon the ends very 
rapidly. The expense is small. The 
stakes take up less room than poles, 
are easier to cultivate among, and 
when not in use may be bundled to- 
gether and stored in a small space. 
One extensive truck grower of our ac- 
quaintance uses this method and rec- 
ommends it highly. He finds that 
stakes of this length are sufficient to 
support even luxuriant vines, assisted 
as they are by the twine. 

* * * 

Training tomato vines to a trellis is 
sometimes recommended as one means 
of ornamenting the garden. This it is 
claimed can be easily done by cutting 
off the lower shoots, when the vine 
will grow out long enough to be tied 
up readily. Such a vine should present 
an attractive appearance when loaded 
with reddening fruit, but the method 
does not recommend itself for general 
garden use. It would be too much 
trouble. Training and tying up the 
vines would add considerable to the 
cost of production, and according to 
some growers it is not best to give the 
fruit too much sunlight. They prefer 
to let the vines lie on the ground ac- 
cording to their nature, where the 
growing tomatos have a chance to hide 
among the protecting leaves till they 
are mature, and are not hastened too 
much in ripening. When they begin to 
color they are gathered, and then they 
quickly take on the proper hue after 
being exposed to the sun. 

But though the trellis may be un- 
practical for ordinary cultivation, it 
may be turned to account in another 
way. We have noticed that the frosts 
kill the lower part of the vine first, 
and that the branches which are high- 
est from the ground frequently re- 
main green till late in the fall, Ver- 
haps a vine which is planted late in 
the season and trained to a trellis will 
supply us with tomatoes long after 
those lying upon the ground have been 
destroyed by the frosts. At least this 
is something worth trying. Much, 
however, would depend upon the varie- 
ty of the plant. Some kinds make 
small vine growth, while others are 
vigorous enough to cover a large trei- 
lis. 

* * * 

But why should not more attention 
be given to arranging the other plants 
in the garden for their ornamental et- 
fect, as well as the tomatoes? The 
garden should be one of the places 
about the farm which it is a pleasure 
to visit. Much can be done by a judi- 
cious arrangement of the different 
kinds of vegetables. In some gardens 
there is always an attraction from 
spring till fall. The owner takes pride 
in his garden, and no part of the farm 
is better kept. Possibly it does not re- 
turn as many dollars and cents as the 
same time would if given to other 
work, but there is a satisfaction in it 
for him which no number of extra 
bushels of grain can supply. This, of 
course, applies only to those who have 
a taste for gardening. For those who 
look upon the garden as merely a place 
for supplying the table with vegetables 
it loses half its value. 





FD. W. 
CULTIVATION AND MANAGE 
MENT OF THE PEACH. 





From a bulletin of the Missouri Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station on the 
peach, we take the following extracts 
regarding its cultivation and manage- 
ment, as they will be found equally as 
valuable in this State as Missouri: 

lligh, dry land, affording drainage of 
both soil and atmosphere is best. “Red 
soil or friable loam, with loose or even 
gravelly subsoil. is to be preferred. 
Peaches are not likely to succeed well 








in heavy, black, clayey soil, or where quent sprayings were of the two pound 


there is an impervious, clayey hardpan 
near the surface. Avoid land that holds 
water. A northern exposure is to be 
preferred. Peaches often fruit on the 
north side of a building when those 
having no such protection on the south 
winter-kill. 

- Plant in the spring just before 
growth begins, using one year old 
trees. Each peach tree needs one 
square rod of space. The beginner is 
more likely to plant too deep than too 
shallow. Planting so that the union 
where the bud was inserted shall be 
just below the ground, so that the 
variety will be thrown on its own 
roots, seems to have the preference. In 
extensive planting, hand digging may 
be almost wholly done away with by 
opening up double furrows, both ways 
across the field, and planting the trees 
in the cross-marks formed. Plant 
firmly. ‘ 

Cultivation should be clean through- 
out the spring and early summer. The 
ground should be stirred deep enough 
in spring to loosen up a deep, spongy 
layer of earth, capable of holding a 
large quantity of moisture. Then the 
moisture that comes up into this layer, 
later on, should be retained there by 
stirring the surface often enough to 
keep a loose dust mulch on top. Cul- 
tivation should cease early enough to 
permit the new wood to thoroughly 
ripen for winter. To neglect cultivat- 
fhe, for a time, in summer, and then 
to resume it late in the same summer 
may injure the trees by producing a 
late spongy growth. If any crop is to 
be planted between the rows, it should 
be something that admits of thorough 
cultivation. A peach orchard should 
not be seeded to grain or grass. 

Pruning should be done mainly in 
winter. The trees should be headed 
about one foot from the ground. The 
new wood should be cut back one- 
third to one-half each winter. This in- 
duces a stronger wood growth and les- 
sens the amount of the necessary thin- 
ning of the fruit. In winters when the 
fruit buds are killed, or, for any cause, 
a crop of fruit is not going to be pro- 
duced, the trees may be cut back to 
two year old or even three year old 
wood, provided this wood is in healthy, 
bright, vigorous condition. Judiciously 
done, this brings the future bearing 
wood nearer the ground and induces 
the formation of more _ vigorous 
branches. Judgment should be used, 
however, in this severe cutting back. 
If the branches are cut back too se- 
verely, particularly into old, bare 
branches with thick shelly bark, the 
tree may fail to make good growth, as 
buds do not readily start from old 
wood, below where any new shoots 
are formed. 

Thinning the fruit is of importance, 
where heavy crops set. ‘This should be 
done in late spring or early summer, 
before the fruit has attained much size. 

The young peaches should be thinned 
to six inches apart. This increases the 
size, appearance and quality of the 
fruit, conserves the vigor of the tree, 
and does not materially lessen the 
actual measure of fruit produced. 

Picking should be done when the 
fruit is well colored but before it be- 
comes soft. Padded baskets should be 
used and every care should be taken 
not to bruise the fruit. Bruised or soft- 
ened fruit will not stand shipping and 
will not keep. 

Protection against borers is afforded 
by. placing thin wooden wrappers 
around the trunks, at the time of plant- 
ing, and filling the hole at the top of 
the wrappers with cotton or some such 
material. Young trees, treated in this 
way, make better growth than unpro- 
tected trees. These wrappers prevent 
excessive evaporation from the wood 
while the young tree is getting estab 
lished. These wrappers should be re- 
moved every autumn, any borers that 
may have gotten in should be removed 
with a sharp knife or wire, and the 
wrappers replaced. 

Protection against rot is best secured 
by not planting the very early varie- 
ties which rot badly. Many growers 
say the Mountain Rose is the earliest 
peach that is sufficiently free from rot 
to be profitable. At this Station South- 
ern Early (a few days earlier than 
Mountain Rose) has fruited heavily, is 
of good quality, and does not rot badly. 

Spraying with dilute Bordeaux mix- 
ture has reduced the rot one-half in 
Hale's Early at the Station, without 
injuring the foliage. The strength 
used, except for the first spraying, was 
two pounds of copper sulphate, three 
pounds lime and fifty gallons of water. 
The first spraying was done just be- 
fore the buds started in spring, using 
double the above strength. The subse- 





solution mentioned. The second spray- 
ing was done just before the flower 
buds opened, but while they showed a 
pink color; the third, shortly after the 
flowers fell, and the fourth just after 
the “y was gathered, to kill any 
spores that formed during the ripenins 
of the fruit. iia 

In some parts of the State this spray 
has injured peach foliage badly, hence 
if used at all, it should be used with 
caution, and only after thorough trial 
on a few trees. The injury may not 
show for three weeks after the appli- 
= = the fungicide. 

“he first application, whi ; 
are entirely dormant, has — se 
known to injure the peach. If whiten- 
ing the buds is practiced for Winter 
protection, the addition of copper sul- 
phate to the whitewash, at the rate of 
one pound to ten gallons, undoubtedly 
has a fungicidal value. In adding cop 
per sulphate to the whitewash, the 
slaked lime should become cool before 
the dissolved copper sulphate is added 

Unleached wood ashes applied at 
the rate of 800 to 1,000 pounds per acre, 
or 100 pounds of muriate of potash or 
400 pounds of kainit, per acre. will 
prove beneficial in most cases to 
peaches. An application of 200 to 300 
pounds of finely ground raw bone or 
bone meal, per acre, is also good, al- 
though it will prove more beneficial if 
applied with one of the forms of pot- 
ash mentioned above. 

These fertilizers should be applied in 
Spring, at the time of the first cultiva- 
tion, so they may be worked into the 
soil at that time. The fertilizer should 
be sown broadcast in a circle under 
each tree, so that it reaches just be- 
yond the outer spread of the branches 
and not nearer the trunk of the tree 
than two feet. Cowpeas grown be- 
tween the rows and plowed under, the 
next spring, have given good returns 
at comparatively small cost. 

In purchasing trees for planting, your 
home nurseryman, who has a regu- 
lar place of business and a reputation 
to sustain, is more likely to sell reliable 
trees, than is the agent, who has no 
place of business. 





ROOT PRUNING. 


; When planting a tree, cut off all in- 
jured or defective roots. If unevenly 
rooted, or roots all on one side, an in- 
cision in or through the park will 
greatly accelerate root growth, by 
Starting new roots. Avoid top mutila- 
tion when planting, and at all other 
times. The only occasion for eutting 
a tree is to prevent forks. Thinning 
the branches will prevent this. Foliage 
is essential to root develoument, Good 
tops are better than good roots. When 
transplanting I care little whether a 
tree has roots at all when planting. 1t 
must have a top. I will supply the 
roots. How? By giving it a good top. 
Nurserymen have long instructed their 
patrons to conform the top to match 
the roots. Bah! There never was a 
greater mistake. More than twenty 
years ago, in root grafting apples, I ex- 
perimented with scions of water 
sprouts four or five feet long on Dits 
of roots not over an inch in length. 
They grew readily. The roots of 2 
tree are only necessary to start growth 
and hold the tree in an upright posi- 
tion until roots are formed. The last 
apple orchard I planted the trees were 
the large overgrown ones that were 
unsalable. They were four years old 
and so large that two men were nec- 
essary to handle. They were carried 
from the nursery and roots closely 
trimmed. Not a branch of the top was 
touched with saw or knife. This was 
in 1886. In 1890 these trees bore an 
immense crop, and being sold on the 
trees, were guessed by the purchasers 
at two barrels of marketable fruit per 
tree.—Western Fruit Grower, 

(eR 

‘ _ Florida Excursion Rates. 

Excursion rates to Florida and other Southern 
Resorts are now on sale via the Southern Railway 
from and through Louisville and Cincinnati, iv 
connection with the Queen & Crescent Route. 
Best routes and schedules. For particulars address 


WM. H. TAYLOE, Asst. Gen’) Pass. Agt. 
Southern Railway Company, Louisville, Ky. 


Aare any beans to sell, send sample, 


stating quantity. Wewill make you a firm bid. 
Largest Bean Dealers in the State. 

S. M. ISBELL & CQO., 
125. 127 & 129 Pear] St. West. Jackson, Mich. 


HARRISON’S 


BERLIN, MD., 
have one and a half million 


PEACH TREES 


grown from naturalseed. Send for prices. 








Clover, Timothy and all seeds for 
the farm. If your dealers do not 
yp our seeds, write for prices. 
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Bhe Poultry Dard. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
FIX UP THE HEN HOUSE. 








Winter is near at hand, and it is time 
to look after the comfort of your hens. 
The hen is not particular about the 
looks of her house either inside or out- 
side, so it is warm, comfortable and 
clean. Too many hens have to roost 
in trees, open sheds, on the farm tools 
or any place that they can get. A good 
comfortable hen house is really neces- 
sary for best results. It need not be an 
expensive one, but can be made from 
cheap lumber, and at very little ex- 
pense. Enough waste scantling and 
boards can be gathered up on the av- 
crage farm every year to almost make 
n hen house. Surely there can be 
enough found to batten the cracks to 
keep out the wind and snow. A roll of 
tar paper costing a dollar, will line a 
fair-sized hen hov.se, and will more 
than pay in the food consumed and the 
increase of eggs. Now there is a wrung 
way. and a right way to do everything. 
This paper can be put on the wrong 
way, and won't be half so serviceable 
as if a little pains were taken. I like 
to see everything of this kind done in 
2 workmanlike manner, and it is just 
us easily done that way as it is to 
make a botch of it. Go ata thing right 
und it is easy to do it right. If your 
house is double boarded the paper can 
be put between the boards. But if sin- 
gle boards are used, put the paper on 
the inside, lapping it about two inches. 
Be sure to cut and fit it carefully, and 
see that it is put on straight. Use plas- 
tering lath and 3d wire nails. Put a 
lath along where the paper laps, and 
one between and then saw short pieces 
and nail them crosswise, making it ap- 
pear as panel work. See that all laths 
uve nailed on good and kept straight. 
Of course this much is all for looks 
and it takes but little longer, and 
then it will show that somebody lives 
there. 

Paper put on in this way will last 
for years. We have our house fixed in 
this way, and the paper has been on 
for five years, and I don’t see but it is 
as good as when put on. 

The roosts should be made of some- 
thing that the hens can grasp with 
their toes. Strips of 2x2 scantling, 
dressed on all sides with the corners 
be chosen that are free from cracks, 


reyery len house, and going over the 


‘tess oil will be required to “paint” the 








splits or checks. ‘These places make | 
harbors tor lice, and tor that reason ' 
L object to the poles so much recom- 
menued. ‘Llese poles season check and 
Whelb once llled with lice they are 
hard to clean. bul a nice scautiing, 
dressed Off smooth, is easily cleaned. 
Lhese roosts shouid not be fastened, 
but should be so tixed as to be easily 
moved. A couple of benches similar to 
suwhorses to lay tliese roosts on is 
au good way. ive everytuibLg can be 
liken out und cleaned. 

A cah With kerosene oil and an old 
Woln-out paint brush should be in 


roosts olLce va Week Wilh tunis oli aud 
prush Wil Keep your Clickels free 
crow lice. ‘Lhis is where the benelit ol 
sllo00oth roosts comes in. Less time and 


roosts. 

We have, under the ruosts, a slant- 
ing platform to catch the droppings, 
which are very easily scraped otf into 
a box and carried back into the park 
and scattered around the plum trees. 
1 don't think a platform of this kind 
the best way, tor it makes a hiding 
place for vermin. All such places 
should be avoided. A good hard gravel 
or cement floor seems to me the best 
way, With the roosts placed on movable 
benches about 18 inches high and all 
ou a level. It is wrong to have roosts 
higher than others, as the hens will all 
try to get on the higher ones and 
crowd each other, while the lower 
roosts will remain empty. 





We use for nests, bushel crates that 
we made for handling potatoes. These 
make ideal nest boxes. We fill them 
with fresh hay and press it down hard 
with the foot. For a sitting hen we put 
an extra crate over her, and nothing 
“an bother her. They are light and 
airy and a hen can see out on all sides. 
We aim to have as many hens sit at 
once as we can, and once a day these 
covers are taken off and the hens let 
out and looked after until ready to go 
on again, when the crate is placed over 
them. Her food, while sitting, is shelled 
corn and fresh water and a place to 
wallow, with sufficient recom to exer. 
cise a short time, then she is ready to 
return to her work. \ 

The chickens from two or three hens 
are given to one hen to raise and if. 





the other hens have behaved well dur- ; 


ing the hatching period, a sitting of 
fresh eggs is given them. This some- 
times seems hard, but with such nice 
boxes, with plenty of corn and fresh 


water, the hen, instead of getting poor, 


will come off in good order at end > 


of six or eight weeks, when she can 
have charge of a large family and an- 
other hen will commence on her sec- 
ond term. You know that hens as 
well as men are entitled to a second 


term for being diligent. 
Gratiot Co I. N. COWDREY, 





lor the Michigan Farmer. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Jacob Young, Barry, Co., inquires: 
“Can you inform me where I can get 
a thoroughbred Red Cap rooster in this 
State?’ We have looked through 
all our poultry and agricultural papers 
and fail to find any breeder advertis- 
ing them. If any -breeder has them, 
he had better place an ad. in this pa- 
per and he will find a buyer at once, 
as there is quite a call for them. 

Subscriber, Pittsfield, Mich, wishes 
to know what ails his turkeys, From 
the description given we should think 
they had lice. Put some kind of insect 
powder on them and they will soon be 
all right. 

Mrs. S. T. KX., Orleans, wishes to 
know who has Slate turkeys for sale, 
as she has heard them highly spoken 
of as hardy and easy to raise. We 
have seen some Slate turkeys some- 
where this season, but cannot tell just 
where, as we have been around the 
State a good deal the past season. If 
any farmer or breeder has them and 
will let it be known through The Mich- 
igan Farmer, no doubt they can be 
sold at a good price. 

We think the farmers who raise pure 
bred fowls of any kind, and have them 
to sell, should now advertise them 
through The Farmer, as this paper 
reaches a great many people who 
would like to buy, and we are receiv- 
ing inquiries almost every week for 
some kind of pure bred stock. Some- 
times it is hogs, and cattle, and sheep, 
and again it will be fowls of some 
kind. It seems to us that if a small 
ad. was inserted in these columns it 
would pay a large margin, and those 
having stock to sell would get a bet- 
ter price than on the regular market. 

Calhoun Co., Mich. oe Cc. L. HOGUE. 





One of the many new varieties that 
have been put forth for popular recog- 
nition, which have favorably im- 
pressed the writer, is the Columbian 
Wyandotte. If the reader will picture 
a fowl with the Wyandotte shape 
dressed in the plumage of a Brahma, 








| hatin the leg feathering, 





than a 
come very near having an ideal Co- 
lumbian Wyandotte. As its appear- 
ance would indicate, Brahma and 
Wyandotte blood have been inter- 
mingled to produce the variety. There 
seems to be no serious reason why 
this variety will not become popular, 
unless the poultry public is induced to 
think that the Wyandotte has a suffii- 
cient number of variations already. As 
soon as the Columbian Wyandottes are 
sufficiently matured so that they will 
produce their like readily, doubtless 
those who admire the style of the 
Wyandotte and the markings of the 
Brahma will find in them just what 
they have long longed for. 


THE ILLINOIS INCUBATOR. 


— 7 Used by tho U. 8. Government. 
Fire Proof, Self-Regulating 


| Guaranteed HATCHER, 


Catalogue free. 


J. H. JONES, Manager, 
Box 22, Streator, Il. ©) 


















and Poultry. Contains a full 

and complete description of { 

the eliable Incubator ¢ 

r the Brooder of same name, ¢ 

pn ally: AO 
structions for build’g pou 

houses and much of interest and 

uu 


: 
great value to the poultryman. Sent on ree’ pt of 10c. { 
QRELIABLE INCUBATOR & GROODER CO.-QUINGY-ILLS. ¢ 




















VICTOR Incub 
Hatches Chick by Steam. A or 
self- regulating. "the oy 
= arog ogy t —— Hatcher 
market, 
deus. GEO. ERTEL 00. QUINOY ILL, 
SRNR LAT TRE PRE SE eT 














ST wo Great EGG MAKERS 
1 MANW’S GraNire onveraL onc 
Ls *, For Poultry. Cash or instalments, 

F. W. MANN ©O., MILFORD, MASA, 


AMMOTH WHITE HOLLAND TURKEYS.-—-A 
few choice young toms for sale at 
MEADOW BROOK FARM, Rochester, Mich. 


1G beautiful BARRED P. ROCKS,exclusive- 

ly. High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkin 
and Conger strains. Cockerels, 82 to $2.50. ae 8 
per 16. E. M. KIES, Reading, Mic 

















THIS ELE 


OUTFIT 


handsome, neatly arranged roll con 
Wt. hh Thi + ted Catal, 



























QUR CATALOGU 


ey cost, or who they are representi 
Silver, the necessary amount for po 
before you order samples that we ha ve 


SQa_@Qq° 

Will be furnished free to those who are sceptieal about sending & 
money for samp lés before they know what the goods are, what 
f you willsimply advance us 10 Cents in Stamps or 

We have decided to do this in order to satisfy you § 
goods which will sell, and upon which you make big 
money. Our Mammoth Catalogue contains upwards of 250 pages, over 1,500ill ustrations (cost- § 
ing over $10,000) printed on elegant paper, and handsomely bound. We only show the retail 


price plainly printed under ¢ach illustration, but a large discount 











allowed to all those securing orders. Send for it at once. POSTPAID, 106. 
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Address, STANDARD 








SILVERWARE CO., 69 Pearl Street, 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO 


MAKE MONEY, 


AND MAKE IT QUICKLY. 


- you are out of work, or are not satisfied with your present business; and you 
would like to make more money by working four it, we can furnish you with 
profitable employment, and give you work the year round. No experience re- 
quired. We cante:ch you this business and if you have average ability there 
isnosuch word as fail. We personally watch and teach every agent care- 
fully the details, we tell them how to 
ete. We recogmze the fact that ye 
who follow our instructions always m 
If you have made a failure of any agency we earnestly urge you to 
try once again, The business is honest, the goods are handsome, and 
the most durable of any product ever puton the market. The pub- 
lie eagerly examine your handsome samples and readily buy when 
notinneed. We guarantee you the most pleasant, most reliab 
best prying business you ever engaged in; in fact you are sure to 
make from ®3 to ®5 y 
we have for you to sel 
for want of space to describe our entire line we would eall your 
especial attention to our New line of Metal Goods, known as 
“NEVADA SILVER” and “Nevada Gold.”’ Our outfits con- 
tain samples of these goods, making an excellent showing, which 
serve tointroduce and interest ene ge buyersin our other lines. 
Do not confound our gooc 
and Silver Metal” now onthe market. This wonderful discovery is 
controlled by us and bears ourtrade-mark. We are the originators. 


i, The First Thing To Do 






»w the goods and what to say. 
uccessis oursuccess. Agents 
ake money faster and easier. 


le,and a 


yer day as the sunis torise. THE GOODS 
are those enumerated in our Catalogue, but 


s with any other so-called “Gold 





enduring present. 







We hope you will decide to accept an agency for our > pris! 
line of hele at once and accept our special offer for 7Gold Watel 
the next 60 days to send the complete outfit for only 
80 cents, Send P.O. Money-Order, or stamps. | 

In order that those who have busi- 

OUR RELIABILITY. ness relations with us may have full Jewelry 
confidence in our integrity and responsibility, we respcetfully 
refer everyone to'the leading Express Companies in this city, 
who come in contact with us daily. By sending them a stamped 
envelope we are confident you will receive an immediate reply. 
We hope that we have interested you, and that we receive your 
order for the Roll of Samples at once. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


It contains the very best and most salable B. 


m™ If you decide to accept an agency, is to send for the agent’s 
} Wy rollof samples. 
articles in the world. There is nothing in the market that 
Y agents can sell as fast and so easily and make the profit as 
they can on these goods shown in our illustrated catalogueand 
pricelist. ft wom as you receive the rolland eatalogue you 
are ready for business. 
is not far off and as the BEAR IN MIND CHRIS MAS 
gala season dawns, and affections begin to be at play, shrewd agents = 
reap a harvest by anticipating the liberality 
of the festive season and by suggesting our 
beautiful goods as the most fitting and 
If you are wide-awake, 
you need but this hint to take advantage of 
it. Hundreds of husbandsand wives eagerly 
search after elegant gifts for each other; 
shoussnds of Rar ae be a 
their children; and tens of thousands of chi'dren Ge 
are preparing to surprise father and mother witha low priced Silver Plated 
beautiful Christmas Gift. Now, can you do better 
than give direction to their choice? You are doubly sure 
of success, because you are able to supply a durable, 
beautifuland valuable gift. and their love and —— 
ask yourhelp. Therefore we say. begin wor 
and roll upa big special list of orders to meet this de- 18 
mand for Christmas Presents. 1 - 
goods from agents, we allow 50 per cent. discount, 
or one-half the retail prices printed in catalogue. 





DO NOT RUN AWAY 
with the idea that all 
we have for you to sell 
is Metal Goods, for in 
addition, our line em 
braces a large line of 


Novelties, also 
Knives, Forks, 
Spoons, 
Carving Knives, 
now, {Napkin Rings, 
Sets, 
er Pitchers, 
Casters, 
Cake Baskets, 
Butter Dishes, 
hes, 
Silver Watches, 
Watch Chains, 
Diamond Rings, 


Onallorders for our 





Clocks, Albums, 
Optical Goods, 
Holiday Books, 
and a thousand and 
one useful household 
articles too numerous 
to mention. 
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range Pepartment. 





Our Motto:—‘‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.”’ 





Address all correspondence for thls depart- 
ment to 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - 


News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 


MICH. 











NOTES. 





Our news columns are filling up now 
that the winter campaign is proceed- 
ing, but we don’t yet have all we want. 
Don’t be afraid to tell us what you are 
doing in Grange work. We are espe- 
cially anxious to know what you are 
thinking about and talking about. 





Brother A. E, Palmer, of the Execu- 
tive Committee, is a moderately good 
penman, but he found himself to be 
a “Salmon” in the last issue of The 
Michigan Farmer. The article on “Our 
Grange Needs in Michigan” in this de- 
partment last week was the product of 
the vigorous brain of Brother A. E. 
Palmer. We believe, also, that the 
name of F. G. Palmer should have 
been signed to the communication 
from Liberty Grange. “Such things 
will occur in the best regulated”’— 
newspapers. 





The National Grange is in session 
this week at Harrisburg, Pa. One of 
the important actions which will come 
before the Grange is the election of a 
successor to Brother J. H. Brigham as 
Master of the National Grange, 
Brother Brigham now being Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. We have 
understood that the name of our own 
Brother Geo. B. Horton, Master of our 
State Grange, has been mentioned in 
connection with this great honor. 
Brother Horton has made a strong im- 
pression at the National Grange meet- 
ings, and is universally respected by 
his associates in that body. We have 
asked the various State Masters to 
make a brief report to us concerning 
Grange work in their respective states; 
quite a number have already replied, 
and we expect others soon. In a week 
or two we shall begin publishing these 
letters. 


A PRACTICABLE THEORY. 








“A voluntary association like the 
Citizens’ Union, without any of the 
usual instrumentalities of collecting 
money, and devoid of the attractive- 
ness of the possible rewards of office. 
was obliged to issue a letter before the 
close of the campaign announcing that 
sufficient funds had been received for 
the proper election expenses, and to re- 
turn considerable sums of money to 
would-be donors. It is also significant 
that a large proportion of the total 
amount contributed for this purpose 
came from persons whose names were 
unknown to the members of the com. 
mittee and whose subscriptions were 
small in amount. In fact, the fund was 
furnished by a great number of small 
contributors, and not, as is usually the 
case, by a few large contributors. An- 
other novel feature of the financial 
management of the campaign was the 
fact that no candidate contributed a 
dollar toward the fund in any form. 
The Citizens’ Union announces that it 
will shortly publish a detailed state- 
ment of its expenditures, and that its 
accounts will be regularly audited. It 
will then appear that it is possible to 
fight the rings and the bosses, whose 
command of money is very great, and 
whose use of it is correspondingly un- 
scrupulous, with a very moderate 
amount of money. The treatment of 
this whole question of monetary aid in 
a political canvass on a strictly busi- 
ness basis and with entire publicity 
marks the beginning of better thingsin 
campaign management.” 

The above quotation was taken from 
a recent issue of the “Outlook,” pub- 
lished in New York City. We have 
quite often referred to our belief that 
one’ of the most important reforms in 


political life is to prevent the large | 





contributions by candidates and others 
to political campaign funds. This 
scheme has commonly been regarded 
as visionary and impracticable. Our 
theory has been that by inaugurating 
an iron-clad system of reporting and 
auditing the accounts of campaign 
committees, and, in conjunction with 
this plan, devising a method by which 
large numbers of small contributions 
should take the place of small num- 
bers of large contributions, we would 
accomplish one of the great reforms 
of the day. That this is practicable 
is shown by the plans and methods of 
the Citizens’ Union in New York 
City. It may be a long way off, but 
the day is surely coming when our 
politics will be conducted on this high 
plane. It is all very well to growl 
about our law-makers and to grumble 
about “corporations” and ‘“monop- 
olies,’’ but just so long as our partisan 
political niethods prevail we cannot 
get at the rvot of the difficulty. Two 
things are absolutely necessary in a 
democracy like ours: There must be 
such a method of casting the ballot, 
both for nomination and election, that 
every voter will give expression to his 
sober choice; and in the second place 
there must be such a close depend- 
ence of the representative upon the 
people that he can do nothing else but 
serve them. One way to bring these 
things about is for the people them- 
selves to furnish tLe sinews of war in 
political campaigns instead of letting 
it be done by millionaire politicians 
who want to be United States sena- 
tors. 





NOTES FROM THE STATE MAS- 
TER. 





More than the usual number of in- 
quiries about how to proceed to organ- 
ize Granges are now being made from 
different parts of the State. 

s* * * 

Over two hundred pounds of printed 
matter on light weight paper was re- 
cently sent out from the Master’s 
office at Fruit Ridge for the equipment 
of the local deputies for the work they 
are commissioned to do in organizing 
Granges in their respective counties. 

* * ¢ 

Now is the time for deputies and all 
Grange workers to push the work of 
extending the Grange field. Every ex- 
isting Grange should institute plans 
for the increase of membership and at 
the same time be on the lookout for 
available neighboring localities where 
new Granges may be organized. 

*- *¢+ * 

Every one of the older counties of 
the State can well maintain twenty to 
thirty Granges, and to secure these is 
but to carry out the idea of associated 
effort. The Grange that exists so far 
from other Granges that neighborly 
relations cannot be maintained is very 
much like the individual man or wom- 
an who is shut out from the opportuni- 
ties of association. The day has gone 
by for the person or a Subordinate 
Grange to stand isolated and alone. 

* * * 

In every county where Granges ex- 
ist the members thereof have it in 
their own reach to mature and execute 
such plans of work as, will organize 
near Granges and add to their own 
membership. All such plans should be 
co-operative with the county deputy, 
and now is the time to confer and 
commence. 

¢.6>2 

Natural causes are always at work 
taking from Grange membership. Thus 
it is necessary for every Grange to 
constantly seek to add new members 
to take the place of those lost. The 
Grange that fails to do this is nearing 
the end of its existence. 

* * & - 

So essential is organization and co- 
operation of farmers for their general 
welfare that such work should be 
taken up and pushed as a matter of 


business. 
GEORGE B. HORTON. 





Tue Standard Silverware Co., of 69 Pearl St., 
Boston. Mass , have been advertising with us every 
year for the past eight years and so are not new to 
our old readers, but to them and our many thou- 
sands of new readers we desire to say that they are 
responsible, and that their attractive advertise- 


ment on page 369 of this issue is worthy of atten- 
' 


tion. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





ANTRIM POMONA. 

The annual meeting of Antrim Po- 
mona Grange No. 38 will be held with 
Helena Grange at Alden on December 
1-2. A suitable program will be ren- 
dered. The election of officers also 
takes place. 

T. E. NILES, Lecturer. 
IONIA POMONA GRANGB. 

Program of meeting to be held at 
Danby Grange hall, Nov. 18, 1897: On 
Current Topics—Brief history of the 
most notable events in this and other 
countries that have transpired in the 
past three months, Brother H, J. Hall, 
on sheep; Brother George Wooster, on 
England; Brother Bert Powell, Klon- 
dike; Brother William H. Mattison, 
United States; Brother Luther Hall, 
Spain and her dependencies; Brother 
Amon Otis, beet culture; Brother D. 
S. Waldron, hog cholera; Brother L. J. 
Barnard, crop report; Brother Tomy 
Hartwell, butter factory; Sister Van- 
doran, education; Brother Flanigan, 
“What benefit would the Grange 
derive from ‘the study of ‘First Prin- 
ciples of Agriculture? ” 

We shall expect members from each 
subordinate Grange to give in full re- 
port of all crops and stock, and sisters 
of the household reports; music and 
recitations by all that will assist. Lec- 
turer wishes for all exercises to be 
short and spicy and on time. 

MRS. L. J. BARNARD. 

EATON CO. POMONA GRANGE 
met at Vermontville, where a kindly 
reception was given to sixty guests. 
“Improvement, Socially of the Pa- 
trons,” was discussed by Fayette 
Osborn, of Eaton Rapids Grange, who 
thought we could not become too so- 
cial, <A lack of friendship isolates the 
members. 

“The Grange and education, finan- 
cially, mentally and spiritually,” was 
presented by Rev. J. P. Durham, of 
Vermontville, 

“Co-operative purchasing,” by 
Nathan Hull, of Dimondale. This 
topic brought out some lessons from 
experience of co-operative Grange 
stores that opened the eyes of Patrons: 
1. To buy direct from the manufac- 
turer or the Grange stores in the large 
cities. 2. Not to be afraid of losing 
the money sent for goods; expect 
merely the exact thing ordered. 

Mrs. Eliza Kittle and Mrs. Nicholas, 
of Delta Grange, each read excellent 
papers; in fact the whote program was 
interesting. 

M. A. JACOKES. 
MANISTEE POMONA. 

The October meeting of the District 
Ponoma Grange of Manistee County 
was held at Cleon Grange hall Oct. 5 
and 6. The meeting was well attend- 
ed, quite a number from Pleasanton 
Grange being present. The interest 
was good and the program well filled 
with essays, declamations, discussions, 
readings, etc. The discussions took a 
practical turn that made them very 
interesting and added much to the 
enthusiasm of the meeting, and all 
went home feeling helped and better 
and stronger than when they came. 
The flourishing condition and the 
great increase of new members that 
both subordinate Granges reported en- 
couraged all, and plainly shows that 
the interest in the Order is increasing 
both within and outside the gates. 

MRS. D. F. HOLDEN, Sec. 
CAPITOL GRANGE NO. 540 
is simply booming. Next meeting 
a class of about 20 will be given the 
first degree. This is all the result of 
the contest now in full blast. Nothing 
in years has so inspired the Grange. 

Sister Maude Holden, wife of Bro. 
BE, A. Holden, who is master of Capi- 
tol Grange and member of the execu- 
tive committee of the State Grange, 
died Friday, November 5, after a 
lingering illness, Her presence in the 
Grange will be greatly missed, for she 
always brought light and cheer with 
her. Capitol Grange charter is draped 
in mourning, and the sorrow thus 
formally expressed is sincere and deep. 

INLAND GRANGE No. 503. 

Having never seen any report from 
this section of the country, have taken 
the liberty to write. I wish to say 
through the columns of your valuable 
paper that Inland Grange is not dead, 
but alive and enjoying very good 
health. 

We meet every second and fourth 
Saturday evening, and have some 
very enjoyable times. Last Saturday 
evening after the regular order of busi- 


' hess the ladies set the tablesanda very 


pleasant hour was spent disposing of 
nice flaky biscuits, golden butter and 
honey. 

Those hospitable meetings, I think, 





are one of the best features connected 
with Grange work. They tend to 
bring us more harmoniously together 
and a pleasant exchange of ideas 
while enjoying the product of our 
wives’ and daughters’ toil is sure to 
promote a more congenial, fraternal 
feeling and better prepare us to fill 
the responsibilities of true Patrons 
and neighbors. I enjoy reading the 
reports of the different clubs and 
Granges. A great many very useful 
and important ideas are brought out. 
We are steadily growing, and I at- 
tribute this to the fact that people 
will attend a meeting where a lively 
interest is manifest on the leading 
topics of the day. 

A good literary program is not a 
bad feature in Grange. We find the 
Michigan Farmer a very useful and 
helpful element at our literary exer- 
cises, and would recommend ‘its use 
in every Grange in Michigan. More 
anon. 

I. W. E. 

LAFAYETTE GRANGE NO, 92 

met with Brother and Sister Wilson, 
Thursday, Oct, 28th. There was not 
as many present as should have been, 
but had an enjoyable as well as in- 
structive meeting. All present seem- 
ed to think the day was well spent. 

The literary program opened with a 
song, then came the roll call and near- 
ly all gave the name of some noted 
American that they admired and told 
why they admired him. Then a pa- 
per, “The Outlook for the Farmer,’ 
by O. C. Burkhart, was listened to 
with interest and he was request- 
ed to furnish a copy for our local pa- 
pers, also for The Michigan Farmer, 
for publication. 

The topic for discussion, “What is 
the best and most economical way of 
harvesting corn?’ was participated in 
by nearly all the brothers and brought 
out some new ideas. 


Washtenaw Co. a, t. B. 





LECTURE WORK. 





The members of the Grange are rap- 
idly becoming a thinking class of men 
and women, and their thoughts cannot 
be confined to the narrow environ- 
ments of the farm. In addition to the 
more intense thought that they give to 
farm life, farm work and management, 
they are continually reaching out, like 
the branches of the spreading tree, to 
get something from the great world of 
thought by which they are surrounded. 
and if the Grange does not furnish the 
mental food for which they are hunger- 
ing, they will seek it elsewhere, with 
the chances that a wrong bias will be 
given to the trend of their thought that 
will be inimical to the highest and best 
interests of the farm and the home. 
The grand opportunity which the 
Grange now has to give its members 
such hints and suggestigns along the 
lines of true progress, and of true citi- 
zenship, through its lecture work, must 
not be lost. The possibilities in this di- 
rection are very great, almost beyond 
comprehension, and to reach them, or 
any considerable part of them requires 
earnest, persistent, systematic effort on 
the part of all Grange lecturers from 
subordinate to national; and the first 
thing necessary is for lecturers to re- 
alize the importance of the position 
they hold, and their individual respon- 
sibility in the discharge of their duties. 
In the last Quarterly Bulletin State 
Lecturer Stockwell of Massachusetts, 
Says: “I magnify my office.’ With- 
out detracting anything from the im- 
portance of other positions in the 
Grange, it is safe to say that the office 
of Lecturer cannot be magnified too 
much. In the second plac& there should 
be a definite object in view, and the 
work should be systematically carried 
out. This point is emphasized by 
State Lecturer Alex. Keady, of Illinois, 
in another column of the same issue, 
but the object sought should always be 
in the mind of the lecturer. Aimless 
work, simply drifting along from 
month to month, or year to year, each 
Grange by itself, will never accomplish 
satisfactory results. 

The plan of lecture work that has 
been partially mapped out in the Quar- 
terly Bulletin, and in use for two years, 
is very elastic in its application, and 
calls for only enough of system to en- 
able lecturers to see its value in the 
work. In the selection of general 
topics for discussion thus far, the ob- 
ject has been to induce farmers to give 
more thought to the leading non- 
partisan questions of the day, and to 
keep before the minds of the member- 
ship the great value of the Grange as a 
means of increasing the knowledge, 
prosperity and happiness of our farm- 
ing population. Amusements and the 
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discussion of matters of local impor- 
tance are necessary in every Grange 
and should not be negiected by the lec- 
turer. but these should not be used to 
the exclusion of all other matter. There 
should be such a harmonious blending 
of the different phases of lecture work, 
with the object sought always before 
the lecturer, as will keep all the mem- 
bers interested, and make each meet- 
ing of the Grange such a feast of good 
things that others, learning what is be- 
ing done, will also desire to become 
members of our grand, elevating, fra- 


ternal organization. 
ALPHA MESSER, 
Lecturer National Grange. 





RURAL MAIL DELIVERY. 





Rural free delivery has been put to 
the test of practical experiment in 
twenty-nine States on forty-four dif- 
ferent routes. The co-operation of the 
communities served has in every in- 
stance been effectively given. The 
general satisfactory results suggest 
the feasibility of making rural deliv- 
ery a permanent feature of postal ad- 
ministration in the United States; not 
immediately or in all districts at once, 
but in some gradual or graduated form 
regulated by the present experiment. 
Public policy requires some advance- 
ment to be made, and that the postal 
service should be brought more into 
line with advancing prosperity and in- 
creasing population. Sooner or. later the 


. United States will have to follow the 


lead of the more densely populated 
countries and establish a delivery serv- 
ice over all the settled portions of its 
vast territory. Under wise restrictions 
it can be extended with great advan- 
tage to a class of our citizens who 
rightly or wrongfully deem themselves 
neglected in legislation—the agricul- 
tural class—and without serious detri- 
ment to the revenues. 

Mr. Heath says of the result in Mich- 
igan: Rural free delivery was started 
at Climax, Kalamazoo Co., Mich., De- 
cember, 1896. Two routes were laid 
out, one extending south and east 
from Climax, the oiher north and west; 
each traversing a well-settled farming 
country. The south route measures 
about twenty-two miles and runs along 
a level country where the roads are 
generally good, except in the spring. 


The north route measures about eigh- 
teeu uilles, has S€veral heavy hille, and 


the crossroads fill with snow in the 
winter. The reports indicate a deep 
interest in the service on the part of 
the farmers, a steady increase in the 
number of pieces of mail handled, and 
good service rendered. Two carriers 
were appointed at Kalamazoo at $300 
per annum to serve a population of 750 
persons. The area covered was 24 
Square miles, the carriers averaging 
about 28 miles per day. From Decem- 
ber 3, 1896, when the service was es- 
tablished, to July 1, 1897, 32,391 pieces 
were delivered at a cost for that length 
of time of $350.54, making the cost per 
piece of mail 1.08 cents, a most satis- 
factory showing when the character of 
the experiment is considered. 





THE ESSENTIALS FOR A SsUC- 
CESSFUL YEAR IN GRANGE 
WORK IN MICHIGAN. 





This subject, suggested to me by the 
Grange editor of The Farmer, is a 
very proper one for all Patrons and 
farmers to consider. The heavy work 
vf the season is now over and longer 
evenings give time for reading and 
reflection. Cooler weather invigorates 
the body and restores the brain to 
activity. We may now look about us 
and make new reckonings and con- 
sider plans, which, if executed, may 
benefit us as farmers and citizens, and 
assist us in securing greater remunera- 
tion for our labor. 

To properly mature and consider 
plans for these high purposes we must 
first bring ourselves up to a full reali- 
zation of the importance and necessity 
of such work. We must be impressed 
with the fact that agriculture and 
farm people occupy very prominent po- 
sitions as affecting the nation’s pros- 
perity, intelligence and purity. When 
the farmer is brought to such thought- 
fulness and consequent recognition of 
duty, his inventive genius will be set 
to work to discover ways and means 
for the successful maintenance of 
these responsibilities. He will first 
conclude that this is a progressive age 
and that all old methods haye given 
way to new, that the individual man is 
powerless to accomplish all that seems 
his duty to perform or to do that 
which seems best for him alone. He 
must work with others in associated 
form the same as all people other than 
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farmers do for the promotion of their 
general interests. 

Bring the farmers and Patrons of 
Michigan to a recognition of these 
truths and “The essentials for a suc- 
cessful year in Grange work in Michi- 
gan” will have been discovered and 
the Order will prosper as never before. 
It cannot be otherwise, for if farmers 
see that their only hope of maintain- 
ing their social, educational,financial 
and influential condition is through 
means of association and co-operation, 
they will naturally turn their atten- 
tion to that farmers’ organization 
which is best equipped, the broadest in 
its field of action, is the most exper- 
ienced, and the one which has provided 
itself with a reasonable fund of the 
so-called “‘sinews of war.” 

The Grange of the Order of Patrons 
of Husbandry: will receive favorable 
consideration and as a result all mem- 
bers of the Order will be more zeal- 
ous and devoted and large accessions 
will be made to the ranks. These last 
results would truly be called “‘success- 
ful Grange work.” To accomplish this 
we must continue to agitate and pro- 
claim our cause. Let every Patron in 
Michigan assume to be a preacher of 
the Grange gospel of help to the farm- 
er through organization and associated 
effort. Talk it to neighbors, tell it to 
the people through the Grange and the 
agricultural press. Take up the Grange 
work as you do other matters of im- 
portant business and give it thought 
and labor accordingly. Thus you will 
attract the attention and convert the 
now isolated farmer to your cause. 

I doubt if there is a farmer in Mich- 
igan who will discredit the necessity 
of associated effort among farmers 
for their general good. In the light of 
the common and adopted methods em- 
ployed by all classes of people for the 
promotion of their welfare the farmer 
can reasonably but respond to the so- 
licitations of his fellow farmer to join 
with those who are working through 
organization for the benefit of all 
farmers. 

The subject of Grange work may be 
divided as between the broad field of 
its operations, including all local or- 
ganizations, and the work of the local 
Grange within itself in its single 
capacity. As others have in recent is- 
sues of The Farmer treated the second 
part of the subject, I have taken up 
the Orst, which is the foundation for 
all that may follow. We must have 
Granges and a respectable number of 
them with a membership reasonably 
proportionate to the farming popula- 
tion. Thus what we call “field work” 
is of first importance and because of 
this should receive the earnest 
thought and co-operation of every Pa- 
tron. There is not a county in the 
State but can be organized much more 
thoroughly under the Grange banner 
and by the resident Patrons alone if 
they will have an early conference on 
the question of Grange extension and 
then and there prepare a systematic 
plan of action. Counties may be di- 
vided into districts and a committee 
appointed to work in each. These com- 
mittees can act as a support to the 
local Grange deputy or independently 
if the deputy fails to take up the work. 
All members not on committees should 
lend a helping hand. Remember that 
the isolated Grange is nearly as pow- 
a, for good as the isolated individ- 
ual. 

To receive all the benefits of true 
co-operation every county should pos- 
sess many Granges. It will be for the 
perpetual benefit of all farmers if the 
essentials to Grange success be earn- 
estly sought by every member of the 
Order and applied with earnestness 
for making the organization stronger, 
better and more useful. 


GEORGE B. HORTON, 


Fruit Ridge. Master State Grange. 





THE GRANGE AS A TEMPERANCE 
ORGANIZATION. 





READ BY MRS. E. M. VOORHEES AT IN- 
LAND, BENZIE CO. 


People who are temperate have 
more affinity for the Grange than those 
who drink, therefore the majority of 
Patrons are temporate. They club to- 
gether for higher pleasures than the 
mere sensual. Their aims are primar- 
ily agricultural, but the industrial, 
educational, and social are prominent 
elements. 

Then, again, the farmers, particu- 
larly the better class, do not go to the 
saloons so often as the town people do. 
There is a class of well-to-do men in 
our cities who are always guzzling. 
Such take their ‘“pizen” as regularly 
as they do their meals, and an outfit 


(Continued on page 372.) 





are women and girls. 
Why should this be the case ? 


not heed them. ° 
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after one week I began to rec 


MRS. LYNESS ESCAPES 
The Hospital and a Fearful Operation. 


Hospitalsin greatcities are sad places tovisit. — Three- 4 
fourths of the patients lying on those snow-white beds / 


Because they have neglected themselves! Women 
asarule attach too little importance to first symp- 
toms of a certain kind. If they have toothache, 
they will try to save the tooth, though many leave 
even this too late. They comfort themselves with 
the thought that they can replace their teeth; but 
they cannot replacc their internal organs! 

Every one of thosc patients in the hospital beds 
had plent: of warnings in the form of bearing-down 
feelings, pain at the right or the left of the womb, 
nervous dyspepsia, pain in the small of the back, the 
‘* blues,” Gr some other unnatural symptom, but they did 







Don*; dra along at home or in the shop until you are finally obliged to 
go to the hospital and submit to horrible examinations anc. opesétions ! 
Build up the female organs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Gompound will 
save you from the hospital. It will put new life into you. “ 

The following letter shows how Mrs. Lyness 

. _ fearful operation. 
other women to follow her example. 
to Mrs. Pinkham: 

“I thank you very mch for what you have 
done for me, for] had given up in despair. 
Last February, I had a miscarriage caused 
by overwork. 
me to have sinking spells three to foura 
day, lasting sometimes .half a day. I 
could not be left alone. 
PF stantly. The doctor called twice a day 
* fora week, and once a day for four weeks, 
then three or four times a week for four 
months. Finally he said I would have to un- 
dergoan operation. Then I commenced taking 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetablc Compound, and 
over and steadily improved until I was en 

By taking the Pinkham medicine, I avoided an operation whic 
oe said i woeil certainly have to undergo. I am gaining every day 
and will chcerfully tell anyone what you have done for me.”—Mrs. THos. 
Lywess, 10 Frederick St., Rochester, N. Y. 


caped the hospital and a 
Her experience should encourage 
She says 


It affected my heart, caused 


I flowed con- 





Michigan Agrcuturcl College 


OFFERS THE FOLLOWING 


SPECIAL WINTER GOURSES, 


To Begin Monday, Jan. 3, 1898, and 

to Continue Six Weeks. 
' The cost to the student fora residence of six weeks, in 
one of these courses, will be about $23.50, aside from 
railroad fare, laundry, note books, but including 
tees, board, etc. ‘The courses are: 


1—Creamery Managementiand Butter Making. 
2—Home Dairying. 

3—Live Stock Husbandry. 

4—Fruit Culture. : 
5—Floricuiture and Winter Vegetable Gardening. 


For particulars send for illustrated circular. 


Address PRESIDENT J. L. SNYDER, 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


Nitrate of Soda 


is the best and cheapest form 
in whichyoucan buy nitrogen 
(or ammonia). It is also the 
most soluble and available 
form in which nitrogen can 
be applied as food for plants. 
You can mix it yourself with 
other materials in just the 
correct proportion for the 
particular crop to which you 
wish to apply it. Youcannot 
raise good crops without nit- 
rogen in some form. Why 
not use the best—Nitrate ? 








F A 40-page book, “ Food for Plants.” 
ree Tells all about mixing and using 
fertilizers. Please ask for it. 


Ss. M. HARRIS, MORETON FARM (Pp. 0.) N. ¥e 


MONEY IN HONEY! 


The Weekly 


« American Bee Journal 












Tells all about it. 
Sample Copy Mailed Free 


G.W.YORK &CO. 
118 Michigan St., CHICAGO, ILL 








To any 


SENT FREE coe: 


Our New Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price-List of 
GUNS ATHLETIC ard 

9 SPORTING GOODS. 
Most Complete Line in America, 
At very Interesting Prices. 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 















When writing advertisers Mention Mich, Former. 





WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S 


SS 
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Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. 


& ‘YY the Bluine post-paid, and a large Premium Liat. 
pasa® No money required. 
BLUINE CO. Box 109, Concord Junction, Mass. 





mM Guaranteed to cure in 10 
‘ays or money refunded. 
Price, $100 per bottle. 
Sold by druggists or sent 
prepaid. Write for testi- 
-ionials. F. A. HYDE & CO., 

29 Hodges Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 
, until you have sent 


» for our free GU 


trated catalogue of all sporting goods. 





SPECIFIC 
CURES 


TOBACCO 
_HABIT. 








DO NOT 
BUY A 





c JOHN MEUNIER CUN CO., 
272 West WaterSt., Milwaukee, Wis. 














THE SHORT ROUTE 


Chicago, St.Louis & all points West, 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
R. G. BUTLER, D F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Building.) 


Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R. 


(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN.) 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 
Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 





Trains leave Detroit, Fort Street Station, as -fol- 


ows. AM. .M. 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids...... 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Ionia and Greenville............+.+06 8:00 1:10 6:10 


Muskegon and Traverse City........ 8:00 1:10 .... 
UN a ha dkecdvcccecevceccddceccccce i are 
WG RATIO ies ccccccccccccsececcescece 8:00 1:10 


Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:20 p. m. 
Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St west, 
Detroit. Phone 368. 
BLAINE GAVETT, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 
JAMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent. 
GEO. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass’r. Agent 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot, foot of Brush St. City office, 84 Wood- 
waad Ave. Telephone 39. 


























Lve. . EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr. 
* 7:55am | Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North | t 9:40am 
+10:15am | Toronto. Montreal & Portland | t 9:05pm 
+ 1:10pm | Mt.Clemens,Pt Huron & North |.......... 
etsescesne Mentreal, New York, etc...... | * 1:50pm 
* 4:20 pm | St.Clair.Romeo and Pt. Huren | t 6:10pm 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo,Toronto and New York | * 6:45pm 
EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
*12 noon | Toronto,Buffalo and New York | * 1:50pm 
+ 6:40 pm | London and Int. Stations...... +t 5:30 pm 
eecececece London and Int. Stations...... | f 9:voam 











DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 


55am | Saginaw,G Haven&Milwaukee ; t 9:25pm 
:30 am | G.Kapids,Milwaukee& Chicago | ¢t 3:55 pm 
:05 pm | Saginaw, Lansing « G. Kapids | 11:50am 
45 Pontiac & intermediate stat'ns | t 8:10€m 
Lansing. Battle (eek « Cniea 7:05am 


*Daily. 

















+Daily except Sunday. tBuuday only. 














Send your 
full address by return mail and we will forward 
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of wine and spirits on their sideboards 
is indispensable for their comfort and 
to treat their guests. 

It is stated that fifty million slaves 
are still groaning under the lash of 
brutal masters in Africa, and half a 
million lives are annually sacrificed to 
the slave trade in that country. There 
has recently been a society formed 
here in the United States with a large 
capital to buy up land there and set 
the poor blacks to work, also educate 
and christianize them. 

Before we send our missionaries to 
the dark continent, would it not Be 
well to turn our energies towards free- 
ing the millions of our own slaves— 
slaves to drink—and do something, if 
we can, with our votes to down the 
liquor trade? 

Because the Patrons are sober is no 
reason that they should not be alive to 
the waste and corruption of the thou- 
sands of dollars worse than lost in 
every barroom in our land. Every 
man having the good of the commun- 
ity at heart should vote to suppress 
these loafing and treating places, and 
the Grange, of all organizations, should 
discuss the temperance question in its 
length and breadth. 

There should not be a Patron who 
will vote for a member of congress 
who drinks, or is known to favor the 
liquor element. Farmers, you may 
not go to the saloons, but your boys— 
are they safe? So long as these glit- 
tering man-traps line our streets our 
dear ones are in danger. 

Really, the great question is, con- 
sidering the professional and salaried 
men who pay no income taxes, those 
who get high salaries for which we 
must be taxed—how can we get along 
without the liquor tax? 

One will say, “you are robbed and 
you can’t help yourselves.” Is this 
really so? It has bothered the wisest 
of men—this question—how to tax the 
untaxable. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion that you saw their advertisement in 
the Michigan Farmer. 


The ) “TOWER” Post Horse-Power 


=] Drives feed cutters, feed 
mills, cider mills, corn 
sheliers, lathes, elevators, 
and other light machin- 
ery requiring one or two 

Belts direct. No 
No tumbling-red. 

eeps your horse in the 
barn. Price $25, net 
cash,on board cars,Green- 
ville, Mich. By lifting the 
post from the floor socket, 
the post may be laid to one 
side, thus instantly clear- 
ing the barn fioor. The 
Simplest, Strongest, 
and Most Convenient 
Pewer made. Lastsa Lifetime. Now is the 
time to ca omg _ — orders, thus insuring 


deliv 
GORDON HOLLOW BLAST GRATE CO.,Greenville,Wich. 


ECONOMIC FEED BOILERS 


For Farmers, Stock Crowers — 
and Poultrymen. 


TAKES LESS FUEL THAN ANY OTHER. 


60 gallon capacity, $8.50; 90 gal., $9; 120 gal., $9.50. 


THE FARMER’S FORCE. 


Large size, price $5.00; warranted 5 years. 
Has always given satisfaction. 


IRON BOUND STOCK TANKS. 


Send stamp fer catalog. 


C. A. SHAVER, Mfr., Saranac, Mich. 
NO MORE CHOPPINC ICE. 


No Frozen Tanks. No More Ice Water for 
Stock. Send name and get descriptive circular. 
Something new in CAST IRON STOCK TANK 
HEATERS. Ashes removed by water. 
SPRANKLE & HAYWARD. Kenaallville, Ind. 























D.N.P. merry a Bend, Ind 





THE LEFFELZENCINES 
ARE GOOD ENGINES 
because they are made of the 
best material known, with the 
very best workmanship pro- 
curable. They are Horizontal, 
6 H. P. up; Upright, = P.up; 
and Portable, 5 to H. P. 
= These are ideal A A. for 
@ farm use, good for running 
Separator, Feed &Ensil- 
: age Cutters, Corn Shell- 
ers, Feed Grinders, Wood 
tach ete. Send for free 
k on Engines and Boilers 
JAMES LEFFEL&' co. Box 1306, Springfield, O. 
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a 
There’s Only One Leader 
inany line. Othersfollow. We began i 
at it, and are still marking a anal * is § 
that determines “staying qualitie 
Adrian, Mich. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE c0., 
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THOMPSON'S 


As an aid to the compl uote digestion and assimilation of other foods for 
live stock there is noth It adds flavor and zest to the 


‘ood, improves the appeti 


beef, mutton a 
THE SEL 
shakes out all 


ing equal to roots. 
te 


TAKIN ac all 


EEDING SHAK 


and conditions the stomach and bowels. 
increases the —— of me and improves the quality. Makes sweeter 
roots into fine stock food. 

NG GRATE feeds the peo and 

irt, sticks, pebbles, a tock can’t choke on roots cut with it. 


Fully Warranted. (®~ Send for Descriptive Catalogue—FREE, 


0.E . THOMPSON & SONS, 25 RIVER STREET, YPSILANTI, MICH. 


It 












power size capab 
or less. 


THE TORNAD 


ARE THE BEST. 


Owing to the long continued drouth. tke question now con- 
fronting almost every farmer, dairyman and stock 
United States is, ‘How to best utilize theirsupply ef feed te enable 
them to keep their stock alive during the coming long feeding period 
—a period that at best cannot be less than six months.” 

We answer,’‘Use a TORNAD(C 
your Hay, Straw, and especially your Corn Fodder.” Do this 
and save one-half of your feed. Remember the Ternado is made 
in ten sizes, — from a small hand power size to a large steam 

e of cutting atonofdry fodder.in ten minutes 


We mail free on application our 1897 catalogue giving full par- 
ticulars,also a sample of cornstalks cut on a Torna 
W. R. HARRISON & CO., Massillon, Ohio. 


FEED 
CUTTERS 


raiser in the 


» Feed Cutter, cut up all of 
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3 Finest Pigs He Ever Grew! 


GRANITE STATB EVAPORATOR Co. 
Gentlemen :—I purchased one of your 60-gallon Feed Cookers last December, and 
have cooked feed for my pigs ever since, consisting of barley and oats ground to- 
I have the finest pigs I ever grew. The Cooker I bought is most too small. 
B. Y. COLLETT. 


: 
3 


gether. 


Zz GRANITE STATE EVAPORATOR CO.,557 Temple Court. New York 


bla da ada Da dad 


Yours truly, 


25 gallon, $12; 50 gallon, $17; 100 gallon, $24. 


Harveysburgh, Ohio, June 15, 1897. 
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Buggy 
Wheels 





‘“*JAXON” Wheels ready to put on the buggy and § 
drive away. Perfectly made of the best selected hick- 
ory; steel tires, each spoke alternated with a bolt; @ 
boxes to fit any axles, set in hubs. 


Finely finished 2 











and thoroughly painted 
Also “JAXON” Wheels—same stock, same make—primed with pure lead and oil 
hubs bored ready fer boxes (or with new boxes to fit your axles), at prices lower than 
the cost of repairing old wheels. 
“JAXON” Wheels for buggies, carts, surreys, phetons and light spring wagons. 


Write for er book—free. JACKSON WHEEL oe nen Mich. 


(choice of colors — black, 
Brewster green, carmine). 


New axles furnished when desired. 





















\___ BORDEN & SELLECK CO., 











every kind for every purpose. 


homarein, Reliable, Durable. , Write for free catalogue. Mention this paper. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


- * 48-50 Lake Street, © 


owe Scales 


—The United States Standard, 


Over 500 Styles and Sizes, Scales or 








Please mention that ou 
saw their advertisement in 
the Micnigan Farmer. 


a5 


LOW WACON 


WHEN WRITING TO 
ADVERTISERS 

















HA guaran 
i and price list free. 


7 ally ’ndry®&Mch,Co, 


15 PurlSt. GOSHEN, IND. 


THE LEFFEL ENGINES 


ARE GOOD ENGINES 
because they are made from 
best materials known, on the 
best lines yet designed and 
with the best workmanship 
procurable. They are es- 
pecially adapted to the use 
of the Creamery, Dairy and 
‘Farm. This UPRIGHT 
BOILER and ENGINE 











Feed Grin 
Saws, etc. 
these and others in our 
book on Engines — Boil- 
ers. Sent FRE 











Presses Placed on Trial. 


_SPENCER’S 






BOX & PERPETUAL HAY PRESSES 


hol _<¥ large wheels; automatic door to 
i :Oreriep; two feeds to the circle; less than 9-in. 
high where the team crosses; made of etm aed a eet, 
or all steel. For circulars and ice 
J. A. SPENCER, DWICHT, {LL., Box” 3{. 


HEEBNER’S Patent LEVEL-TREAD 


HORSE- Pg 
} Aa} wf POR ATSS,. 








Ll 


Rice d Grass 
Warranted. Feed anc tters, Feed Grinders, 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U.S.de 
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and see for themselves. 







THE S. & H. CO. 


desire to enter into correspondence with all contemplating the purchase of anything in their 
line. They think they have one ef the most complete assortments of strong, smooth, healthy, 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Small Fruits, Vines, Shrubs, Roses, Bulbs, Hardy Herbaceous 


Plants, Creonhouse Stock, Etc., onthe market and invite all buyers to come 
They are to be found at the old stand where they have labored 
faithfully for the past 43 years to build up a reputable business, Catalogues free. 


Address THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box {8 Painesville, O. 





We PAY FREIGH 


orders la 
br trees 


CHALLENGE Points. 


e or small; (0 trees at 100 rate, 
RUE to name, FREE from SAN JOSE scale, and of BEST 
ACTION,— WRITE for lists, photos and FULL particulars of foregoing Stark 12 
STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo., Stark, Mo. 


Guarantee SAFE ARRI- 


quality. Guarantee 


Rockport, Ill., Bansville. N.Y. 


BOX and Pack free. PAPER fine all boxes. REPLACE 
free. Give BUYER’S choice; low WHOLESALE prices 
300 at 1000 
i 





THE BEST PUMP 


for deep wells, shallow wells, cisterns, 
thresher tanks, spraying, etc. i 


BUCKEYE 


Force Pump. 


Made in many varieties and styles. It throws 
a steady stream. Over 300,000 now in use. We 
also manufacture Imperial Galvanized 
Steel Wind Mills and Steel Der- 
ricks, fron Turbine Wind Engines, 
Lawn Mowers, Iron Fencing, etc. 
Write for circular C, FREE on application. 


MAST, FOOS& CO., Springfield, Ohio, 


sthe 


64 tol 


Presses 


83 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 







Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire St. Quincy.tt. 


STEE 








\ ith the WOLVE 








ly safe. 





Implement 
BECTIONAL VIEW. 115 &117 7S Clair St. “Toledo, 0. 





Air 


ae YOUR FEED 


Has knives with 4 cutting edges; 
) it’ sa greatimprovem nt. We 
can alsoattach our new shredde1 
7 head my oan cutters, making two 
greatly ‘wares machines 
oa > terme ae eect — 
g. a power cu n ric 
FARMERS’ STOVE. mics $2.50 and up; largest cuts toni 2 
Buy & weed burning ctove in. r swivel carrier can be changed from 1 io 
that Weill heat 6,000 cubic feet 
of space and hole fire the year 
round, if you put ina stick of 
wood every ten hours. 
tight, no dust, ne dirt, perfect- gor 
Write for circular, 
also seed price list. 
The Henry Philipps na and 


WARVIN “SMITH "th. ase, SiNvan TUL. 


RINE cutter, 


NOT. 


ST. 













VICTORY Food Mill |-er 


Grinds Corn and Cob and 
all kinds of Small Grain, 


Made in four sizes, for 2, 
4,8 and 10 horse power. 


Send for catalog and prices. 


THOS. ROBERTS, 
.O. Box 81, Spring field,O. 


FEED MILLS 


grind ear corn cobt 
andall, They alsogrind 
all kinds of small grain 
either single or mixed. 
They are of special 
value to dairy — 

and feeders. The 


COMBINED 





When Writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 








Staver Carriage 
Mth&W allace Sts. Shieng 


THE BUCKEYE e 






None 
Better 





DAIN cennes SWEEP MILL 


ge 
S_> Large inside burr 


Pressure between 

burrsin grinding is ME cweep's one On. 
carried on chilled dinary 
roller bearings— 2) length 
R sweep. 







Sold under an absolute guarantee to do double the 
amount of werk of any other mil] of same size or 
money refunded. Write for circulars and prices. 

DAIN MFG. Co., Carroliton, Mo. 


re Old Wagons 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 


Steel Wheels 


Staggered Oval Spokes. 
BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WACON 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Quincy, Ill. 



























mee N NESS wel me 


hee my an Pak esau 
lines, and embody in theirconstruc 


made, Are m 


tion the best terial and work: 





h DOLLAR SAVED 


me 1S 2 dollarearned. You can both 
Ey earn it und save it if you use the 


SCIENTIFIC 


CRINDINGC MILLS. 
Save it when yous rind 
earn 


our 
wha on fou rind for 


Ik when pulses 
ju 
your neig neighbors. Um: cere for 













JAMES LEFFEL & C0., Box 1306, Springfield, Ohio, - 
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